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THE ANCIENT GAME OF CURLING, 


As played at the Brae Burn Country Club, Newton, Mass. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE NURSES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
UNVEILED AT THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE, FEBRUARY 12, 1914. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


N the Massachusetts State House, near the 

entrance to the beautiful Hall of Flags, 
stands an impressive memorial to the nurses 
of the Civil War, the patriotic women who left 
the comforts and safety of home to face the 
hardships of war in ministering to the sick 
and wounded. It was unveiled February 12th 
—the first monument of its kind in the country. 
The heroic bronze group, which rests on a 
marble pedestal, consists of a nurse kneeling 
to minister to a wounded soldier on the field of 
battle. She has raised his head, which she 
supports with her left arm. With her right 
hand she raises a cup of water to his lips. 
The sculptor is Mr. Bela L. Pratt of Boston. 
The memorial is the gift of the Daughters of 
Veterans and the Association of Army Nurses, 
The cost was about fifteen thousand dollars. 
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HE Ames Building, at the corner of Court 

and Washington streets, has lost the dis- 
tinction of being the highest building in Bos- 
ton. It stands 196 feet from the sidewalk to 
the battlement, but the tower of the new cus- 
tomhouse is already higher, and is fast climbing 
toward the height of 502 feet that it is finally 
to attain. Since the erection of the Ames 
Building, the limit of height for buildings in 
Boston has been fixed at 125 feet; but that 
does not apply to structures that the nation, 
the state, the county or the railways may 
build, or to the spires of churches. Al- 
though the Ames Building is a modest affair, 
when compared with the ‘‘skyscrapers’’ in 
other large cities, it has the distinction of 
being the highest building in the country 
erected without a steel frame. The custom- 
house tower, which will be filled with offices 
to the very top, will be more than twice as 
tall as Bunker Hill Monument. It will make 
the Boston sky line different from that of any 


other city. a 


URLING, as a winter pastime in Scotland, 

is so old that no one knows its age. In 
recent years it has become popular in Canada, 
the northern part of the United States, and 
Switzerland, where there is an annual tour- 
nament, or ‘curling bonspiel,’? in which 
many teams, or ‘‘rinks,’’ compete for the 
trophies. The game has a great fascination 
for Seotechmen, who take it with them to 
whatever part of the world they go, if enough 
ice forms there to allow curling rinks. The 
few rales of the game have seen no essen- 
tial change for centuries. The regulation rink 
is forty yards long, although it may be of any 
length. At each end concentric circles are 
marked on the surface of the ice, the largest 
of which has a diameter of about fourteen feet. 
The players—there are commonly four men 
on each team—stand at one end of the rink, 





and in turn slide their heavy stones toward 
the other end. The object is to land the stones 
as near the centre of the circles as possible. 
The position of the stone in relation to this | 
centre determines the score. When all eight | 
players have rolled or bowled or shot their 
stones, the game continues from the opposite | 
end of the rink. 
The stones, which weigh from twenty-five | 
to forty pounds, are made of polished granite, 
and have iron handles. When the ice is in 
perfect condition, they will go a long distance 
with little propelling force. The judgment | 
used in sending them off is the fine part of the 
game. The brooms that figure prominently in 
all curling contests are to remove ice particles, 
if they interfere with the free course of the 
sliding stone, or to push the dust-like particles 
in the way of the stones when the surface is 
too slippery. Each player uses two stones in 
a game. 


stones. Some of the stones that have re- 
cently come to light weighed 120 pounds— | 
water-worn boulders from the bed of a stream, 
not shaped or dressed in any way, but provided 
with a fixed iron handle. | 

Within the past few years, the ‘‘roarin’ | 


In the brave days of old, the players | 
on the bleak Scottish lochs used much heavier | wit nor invariably smooth of tongue, but he | 
| once said something that was quite as witty | 


game,’’ as Scotchmen call it, has gained a 
place among the winter sports of New England, 
particularly in the large cities. In Boston 
the boys play the game on the little pond in the 
Public Garden and in Franklin Park. The 
Curling Club of Boston has an indoor rink, 
although of course the game is at its best in 
the open. The members of the Country Club 
and the Brae Burn Club have rinks on their 
grounds, and find much sport in the contests. 
The picture on the cover of The Companion 
shows a contest on the rink of the Brae Burn 
Ciub in Newton. In general, the sport is one 
that men, rather than boys, engage in. It 
has little hold at the schools and colleges. Boys 
usually prefer a livelier sport, such as hockey. 
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VERMONT is making a study of its school 

system, from the elementary schools to the 
state university. In 1912, the legislature 
authorized the appointment of a commission 
for that purpose. It consists of nine men of 
high standing in educational, legal, and busi- 
ness circles. In addition to their own visita- 
tions, inquiries and public hearings, they have 
called in experts in the employ of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
to help them in their work. The experts have 
recently made a report that contains some 
radical suggestions. They find that of the 
$525,000 that Vermont yays each year for 
educational purposes, more than $100,000 goes 
to Middlebury College, the University of Ver- 
mont, and Norwieh University, and about 
$30,000 ‘‘to the present inefficient normal 
schools.’’ They recommend that the state pay 
no more money to the institutions of higher 
education, except to the state university for 
purposes of agricultural education, and that it 
do more for the rural schools, Of the 1,600 
schoolhouses in Vermont, nearly 1,400 are 
one-room buildings in country communities, 
and of the 83,000 children between five and 
seventeen years, 57,000 are attending such 
schools. 

Under the circumstances, Vermont may well 
give generous support to the rural schools, and 
devote herself particularly to the framing of 
the courses and the training of the teachers 
for them, as the Carnegie Foundation experts 
urge in their report. But, on the other hand, 
those who are interested locally or sentimen- 
tally in the institutions of higher education 
are much concerned over the suggestion that 
the state withdraw its support from them. It 
may be that there will be an ultimate consoli- 
dation of the college and the universities, 
although graduate sentiment and local pride 
would strongly oppose it. The whole agitation 
is to the credit of Vermont, for it shows that 
the state is awake to the importance of its 
educational problems. In the end, good is 
certain to come from it. 


* © 
LEGAL WIT. 


€ Y lord, my unfortunate client —’’ began 
| a shy young counsel, and after a 


moment’s pause repeated, ‘‘My lord, 
my unfortunate client —’’ Then a silence. 
‘*Go on, sir, go on,’’ said the judge. ‘‘As far 
as you have proceeded, the court is entirely 
with you.”’ In ‘‘The Cheerful Day,’’ Mr. 
Reginald Lucas regrets that the best-known 
witticisms credited to members of the legal 
profession are unkind. 

‘*T wonder why Cranworth always sits with 
another Lord Justice?’’ said somebody. 

‘*T take it to arise from a childish indisposi- | 
tion to be alone in the dark,’’ sneered the 
future Lord Westbury. 

Lord Tennyson was neither a professional | 


and not so bitter. At the conclusion of an} 


| animated discussion upon some scientific phe- 


nomena, he observed that ‘‘modern science 
ought at all events to have taught men to| 
separate light from heat.’’ 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











SAY 


“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 
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HUB-MARK 
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See that the Hub-Mark is on the rubber 


before you buy. It is your insurance 
of Standard First Quality Rubber Foot- 
wear for every purpose. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


HUB-MARK RUBBERS 


Boston Rubber Shoe Com 
Established 1853 M 


v 
len, Mass. 


Well, wasn’t 

it good ? 

Assuming that by this 
time you have had 


some real mince pie 
made with 


Grandmother’ S 





Mince 
Meat 
we wish we could know your verdict. 


Judging from the many letters we have received 
praising Grandmother's Mince, and knowing 
that humanity is much alike everywhere, we 


feel sure you must be 
pleased. If you haven't 
yet tried real mince pie, 
we shall continue urging 
you till you do, and when 
you do you'll be glad. 
When you're at your 
grocer’s for mince, get a 
small jar of 
Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple Jelly 
and try_some old-fash- 
ioned jelly tarts. Good? 
Well, see what your 
family says about them. 
If your grocer hasn’t the Grandmother goods, 
he can get them. See that he doesn’t forget it. 
WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO.., Natick, Mass. 



























Absolutely safe to use. 
Cannot burn or explode. 
Produces a thin, hard, 
brilliant lustre that 


One application turns 
red stove lids a brilliant 
black. Apply and polish 
with cloth or brush. 


Screw Top Cans 15c. 


Pg 3: wait another day, but try Satin Gloss, 
improved stove polish. Learn the secret 
‘the * ‘beautiful stove.’”” Ask your dealer. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 














A Perfect Water Supply 


THE LUNT MOSS SYSTEM 
has no equal as a means of supplying water for 


country homes and farms. The average plant 
has a pneumatic tank of the proper size, with 
either gasoline or electrically-driven pumps. 

Private electric lighting plants may be in- 
stalled in connection with your water system 
or separately at moderate cost. 





The above residence at Marion, Mass., is 
equi d with the Lunt Moss System in- 
stalled in May, 1907, and consists of 5 ft. x 20 
ft. Lunt Moss Pneumatic Tank and 20 horse 
power Alamo Gasoline Engine, which in 
addition to pumping from an Ariesian well, 
is running an electric plant to light the 
premises. 











We will mail descriptive catalogue D on request. 
Our engineers will estimate your requirements with- 
out charge. 

LUNT MOSS Commer 
Boston New York 























ELOQUENT IN THE HOME 





DANIEL WEBSTER 
—“ oo 


The standard has been raised for the miller and 
the cook by the new food values and economy of 


this flour. 
| phrase. 


“Better than the best” is not an idle 
Your best yet in bread will be bettered by 


\DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR. 


QF" OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best 
bread you have ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return it 
empty to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


| EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPA COMPANY, New Ulm, Minn. 
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after all, the pretty Miss 

Berg who was elected chair- 
man of the freshman class. 
And now the class was assem- 
bling in response to a sum- 
mons posted that morning on 
the bulletin board. 

Doris sat beside Barbara; 
Margaret Blake, known as ‘‘Migs,’’ was on 
Barbara’s left. Migs was a little girl who 
inevitably inspired you with a desire to 
cuddle her, and who as inevitably avoided 
you afterward if you did it. Doris had 
observed this characteristic as impersonally 
as she now observed ‘‘ Tiny-for-Short’’ 
signaling Barbara to come and sit with her 
and ‘‘ Fuzz’’ Herron on the front row of 
seats. Over by a window a delightfully 
pretty girl leaned forward, talking to some 
one in the row ahead. Doris watched her 
happily. The sweep of elm boughs beyond 
the window set the copper-colored head in a 
wonderful green frame. 

Sally King, newly elected secretary, brisk 
and efficient, took count with uplifted pencil, 
and assured the chairman of more than a 
quorum. Whereupon Miss Berg rapped for 
order. 

‘““T have called you together,’’ began 
Eunice Berg, ‘‘because it seems that we 
forgot one thing last time, and some of the 
girls thought it wouldn’t do to wait for our 
next regular meeting. A month is rather 
long. Tiny,—I mean Miss Young,— will 
you tell us what we are here for?’’ 

Tiny-for-Short began to rise from the front 
row of seats. 

‘*T suppose we are here, Madam Chair- 
man,’’ Tiny said, facing toward the class, 
‘*because of something a sophomore said to 
me this morning. If I relate the conversa- 
tion that took place you will understand 
better. We were walking up to chapel to- 
gether, talking about how many of the things 
that we freshmen have to do this year we 
had done, and she asked me, ‘Have you 
chosen your tree yet?’ ‘Chosen a tree!’ I 
wanted to exclaim. But Ididn’t. I remem- 
bered just in time not to play the goat. ‘Not 
yet,’ said I, trying to lead her on. ‘Have 
you any advice to offer?’ She fixed me with 
her eye. ‘Why, you’re bluffing!’ she said. 
‘Bluffing?’ said I, and I stuffed that word 
with all the guileless innocence I could 
muster. Then she began to laugh. ‘I don’t 
believe you ever heard that it’s the custom 
here for every even class to adopt a tree— 
any one on the campus—as its own special 
property.’ Then she laughed again. ‘This 
year’s juniors don’t seem to make very 
good coaches.’ I fired up at that. ‘A 
matter like a tree,’ said I, ‘needs thought. 
A tree—why, it’s going to live years and 
years and years, hundreds maybe, and be 
so conspicuous. If you think it’s easy to 
pick one out to stand for all that a class 
tree has to stand for, when there are such 
acres of them to choose from as there are 
here, I’m afraid you haven’t considered 
the subject very carefully. Your class didn’t 
have to choose a tree, you know,’ I reminded 
her. She grew meek then. 


[' was not Barbara; it was, 
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“AND NOW, BY RIGHT OF WHAT WE HAVE DONE TO-DAY, WE DECREE TO 
THOSE EVEN CLASSES THAT SHALL COME AFTER US THE CUSTOM 
HEREBY INAUGURATED.” 


work,’ said she. I assured her that it was. | do you do with it?’’ 


‘Our class may be slow,’ I said, ‘but it gets | 


there in the end every time.’ ’’ 


‘It must be hard | to ask what we want a class tree for? What | and hurry a matter of half a century’s impor- 


tance to the class. I move that we appoint a 


‘*Can anybody tell us anything on this | committee to investigate and report.’’ 


| point?’’? The chairman looked round the room. | 


‘* There is a motion already before the 


The class clapped vigorously while Tiny sat | ‘I don’t know myself. 1 never heard of the | house,’’ said Eunice Berg, patiently, ‘‘a 


down. 
Fuzzy Herron was on her feet. 
Chairman, I say we pick out a tree right off, 


and never let them guess we didn’t know all | 


along we ought to have one. ’’ 
“The walnut in front of Williston! 
have the big walnut. ’’ 


| custom before to-day. 


Let’s | blithely. 
and perhaps to sing under, the way the seniors 


The girls eyed each other dubiously. 
‘*Have you any idea, Tiny?’’ 

‘*Nothing outside my own head, ’’ said Tiny, 
‘*But I should think to meet under, 


“Some other class must have taken that. | do on Williston steps; in short, to serve as a 
lin sure it’s the first tree any class would | kind of rallying spot on the campus. We can 


‘*Vote it down, and get it out of the way!’’ 

**Question! Question !’’ 

The noes buried the motion. Then the sug- 
gestion for a committee of investigation was put 
in order, and enthusiastically carried. Eunice 






Sy 


( 


Please, if any of you | motion to adopt the big walnut in front of 
‘*Madam | know, don’t tell your neighbors; tell us all.’’ | Williston Hall as our class tree.’’ 


Berg appointed Tiny-for-Short, Barbara, and | 


the dumpy, spectacled girl who had insisted 


Tho MIXING BOWLES 
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class adjourned. 

Doris suddenly found her- 
self in step with the girl whom 
she had noticed admiringly on 
the opposite side of the room. 
A tingling sense of excitement 
dispelled her shyness. 

‘*Wasn’t it fun?’’ she said. 

‘*We seemed to belong together so much 

more than we did at those other meetings.’’ 

The other girl nodded. ‘‘We’re going to 
make a great class after we’ve been licked 
into shape. Are you the girl Bab Leighton 
called her roommate? I saw you sitting 
with her. ’’ 

‘*Yes. We’re skied in Mead. Won’t you 
come up and ‘see us? I’m Doris Dale.’’ 

**My name is Harrison, Frances Harrison. 
If I told you where I live, you’d get lost 
trying to find the place. It’s the next door 
after nowhere up the street. They expected 
more freshmen to flunk out, I’m told, and as 
we haven’t accommodated them yet, being a 
clever class, the powers have to go down on 
their knees to the people on whom we’re 
quartered, beseeching them to keep us just 
one week more. You’re lucky to bein Mead. 
I’m going there now for dinner.’’ 

‘*That’s good! But won’t you ever get on 
the campus ?’’ 

‘*As soon as there’s a vacancy. Goodness 
knows when that will be. I’m hoping still.’’ 

In- her room, hurrying to slip on a light 
dress, Doris wondered at the ease with which 
she and this perfectly strange girl had talked 
together. She was such a slim, dignified 
girl, and she had such a charming way of 
carrying herself, Doris thought. 

‘* Frances Harrison ?’’ Barbara cried, when 
Doris told her of the encounter. ‘‘Why, 
she’s one of the queens of the class! Where 
have you been, child, not to know Frances 
Harrison ?’’ 

Across the dining room, gay with color and 
murmurous with voices, Doris stole shy 
glances at Frances Harrison. How lovely 
she was! And how stupid she had been not 
to know about her! And how would she 
ever dare to talk to her again? Bab was 
awe-inspiring enough, Bab, whom all the 
freshmen in the house ran after, and sopho- 
mores and juniors walked and talked and 
joked with, and upon whom even seniors 
bestowed their society. 

‘*You people had a class meeting this 
afternoon, didn’t you?’’ 

Doris pulled in her wandering thoughts, 
and turned her gaze on the black - eyed 
sophomore across the table. The question 
sounded casual enough, but Doris felt her- 
self growing subtle. 

‘*Yes,’’ she acknowledged. ‘‘We seem to 
have class meetings most of the time now.’’ 

To the sophomore, Doris looked as demure 
and simple as a kitten. 

‘*What did you do? 
ing ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, we talked,’’ said Doris, vaguely. 
‘*T don’t think you could say we did much. 
Did we, Wally?’’ 

‘*Didn’t go,’’ said the fat girl. 

The sophomore opened her black eyes very 
wide. ‘‘And you come to table, and actually 
brag of such an ignoble performance as delib- 
erately absenting yourself from your own class 
meeting? You pain me, Miss Walters.’’ 

‘*Sorry,’’ said the fat girl. 

Out of the parlors floated a rollicking song. 
It set heads nodding in time, and drew feet 
dancing through the halls, as one by one the 
tables finished dinner and dispersed. Half an 
hour later, when Doris, resisting further blan- 
dishments both of the piano and the night, 
climbed the stairs to her room, gay voices still 
romped through the notes below. 


Anything interest- 


laughter and applause, and the 


ca os 


choose—standing alone like that, and so big.’’ | find out easily enough what other classes do | on the wisdom of having the committee. She got out her geometry ; and then Frances 
‘What’s the matter with that lovely white | with their trees when we have one of our own.”’ This girl now rose and addressed the class. | Harrison delighted her by appearing. 
birch in the grove?’’ | ‘*Madam Chairman, I rise to speak in favor | ‘‘Girls,’’ she said, ‘‘whatever else we do after | ‘*You asked me to come, you know,’’ said 
‘I think one of those large trees on the hill of the big walnut. If we are to adopt a green | this meeting breaks up, don’t talk. Dumb-| Frances. She seated herself in Barbara’s 
vould be better.” | umbrella, we need the biggest on the market.’’ | ness may not be brilliant, but it’s safe. And/| morris chair, and Doris looked at her and 
*There’s a lot of nice little pines up on| ‘‘Isn’t the walnut too near the senior steps?’’ | there’s time enough to be brilliant when we’re | talked to her with delight. 
spect. ’? | It won’t be next year, when we’re sopho-| done being freshmen. Don’t answer any| They got on finely together, and then came 
“Why stop at one tree? Let’s annex a | mores. ”” | question about it, not even to tell what it was | Barbara and Wally and Migs, and half a dozen 
vole grove, and have enough to go round.’’ | Barbara rose. for. This tree business is the first thing we |more freshmen. How easy and ‘‘college-y’’ 
'esperately the chairman pounded her gavel. | ‘Madam Chairman, my roommate says, | have had to do entirely on our own responsi- | it all seemed! Girls spread out on both couches 
. irks! Girls! Don’t all talk at once. We)| why don’t we choose something nearer our | bility since we came here. Let’s show the|in the comfortable disarray of kimonos and 
t do a thing that way. Miss—the girl | size? When you come to think of it, the walnut | other classes what we’re capable of.’’ | jumpers—Wally in the inevitable white poplin, 
nding up behind Barbara Leighton. Miss is so old and grown-up, and we are so young; The class applauded this speech, and the | Frances and Barbara and Doris in pretty . 
rad? Thank you. Miss Conrad has the | and, and a little bit fresh, perhaps [laughter], | chairman called for any further business. summer gowns. 
rt. Everybody else keep still. ’’ wouldn’t it be nicer to select a tree we can see| A solemn-looking girl stood up on the last| Doris, looking about the room, had a swift 
‘Madam Chairman, just to bring the matter | grow as we grow, something that will be ever | row of seats. ‘‘I move that before adjourning perception. College was a huge mixing bowl, 
ore the meeting, I move that this class | so much bigger than it is now, when we come | we extend a vote of thanks to Miss Young for | and these girls had just been thrown in by 
pt as its class tree the big walnut in front | back for our fiftieth reunion ?’’ her able manner of conducting the conversa- | the hand of inclination or circumstance, fate 
Williston Hall.” | ‘*Madam Chairman,’’ said a dumpy, spec- | tion this morning with that sophomore.’’ or chance, as you chose to call it. Who knew 
‘Madam Chairman,’’ cried Migs, ‘‘I’d like | tacled girl, ‘‘I don’t like settling in this rush| The motion was carried amid a storm of | whether they were rich or poor, except as 
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you saw them spend their money? It was the | weird cadences. The inner circle broke, and | 
quality of the girls themselves that told in the | 


mixing. 

‘¢Where were you during the class meeting, 
Wally ?’’ Barbara asked. 

‘‘Up on the hill. Ought I to have gone?’’ 

‘‘Of course you ought. ’’ 

“Ought I, D. D.?” 

Doris nodded. 

‘*Some little notion like that seems to have 
weighed on the minds of our friends at table. ’’ 

‘¢You cut all the meetings there are, Wally. ’’ 

‘‘Hate ’em,’? said Wally. ‘‘All meetings 
are bores. But when in Rome do as the 
Romans do. Bad advice which seems popular. 
What did you do in your old class meeting ?’’ 

‘*Our class meeting,’’ Doris corrected. 

‘*Ours, then.’’ 

‘*Let’s not tell her for punishment. ’’ 

‘‘No, tell her on her solemn oath to go next 
time. ’’ 

‘«Guess I’ll go home, ’’ said Wally. 
my steam pipes want me.’’ 

At the door she collided with Tiny-for-Short, 
a breathless, disheveled Tiny. 

Tiny dragged the fat girl back into the room, 
cast one glance at the closed transom overhead, 
and dropped limply to the floor. 

‘*Girls!’’ she whispered. ‘‘Girls—oh, how 
can I ever tell you! There’s never been a 
class here that had a tree. It’s just another 
of my dreadful breaks. ’’ 

Tiny’s words produced a hush of astonish- 
ment, then an uproar of questions. 

“Sh! Sh!’’ eried Barbara. 
transom is shut, don’t talk so loud, girls. | 
Tiny, tell us what in the world you mean.’’ 

‘‘1’d got so in the habit of learning new 
things!’’ Tiny lamented. ‘‘I’d come to think 
that was a freshman’s wholé business in life, 
to soak up information—like a sponge. So 
when that naughty sophomore invited me to 
bite, I bit. The worst is, I made you all bite, 
too. Oh! Oh!’’ Tiny clutched her head. 
‘*When I think of that class meeting, and the 
things we said in it, I could tear my hair!’’ 

‘*But the sophomore told you it was the 
custom, ’’ said some one. 

‘‘No, she didn’t,’’ Tiny answered. ‘‘She 
told me she didn’t believe I had heard it was 
the custom. And of course I hadn’t. I went 
on and made it all up in my own head, just as 
she meant me to do.’’ 

‘*How did you find out the truth?’’ Barbara 
asked. 

‘‘T noticed that whenever I passed a bunch 
of sophomores, they would stuff their hand- 
kerchiefs into their mouths, and nearly have a 
fit. And this evening I came up behind some 
girls who couldn’t walk straight for laughing. 
I was on the point of going by, when one of 
them said, ‘Everybody keep still, and let them 
go on just as far as they will. There’s a 
gorgeous joke for the ‘‘Llamy’’ in this.’ At 
that, another one sang out, ‘Oh, we’ll keep 
still! But when I think of those children 
sitting up solemnly in class meeting, and adopt- 
ing one of the trees on this campus because it’s 
the custom of the even classes —, There a 
giggle choked her. And there’s 


*“*T think 


the hideous 
fact. We’ve conformed to a custom that doesn’t 
exist, and now we’re the laughing stock of the 
campus. What shall we do?’’ 

‘*Do?’’? Barbara cried. ‘‘ Why, there is 
only one thing todo: Make it a custom!”’’ 

The inspiration proved a welcome one to the 
class. The word was passed round from one 
freshman to another; each one pledged herself 
to keep the plans that were being developed a 
secret. Through having made the brilliant 
suggestion, Barbara acquired fame; she was 
recognized as a leader. 

And at last the freshmen held another and 
more hilarious class meeting that culminated 
in a march to the grove. 

Tramp —tramp, tramp—tramp, tramp —| 





tramp—with hands resting lightly on shoul- | first. Ready now! One—two—three — 
ders in front, the long ribbon of girls unrolled | “Three cheers for the seniors, the seniors, the 


with seeming endlessness from the door of the 
administration hall. 
Brigham and Safford, turning north at Porter, | 
defiled the freshmen, twinkling in and out | 
among the brown trunks of the grove. 
“A cheer for the crimson, a cheer for the blue, 
To college and classmates we’ll always be true—’’ 
The song carried far on the autumn air. 
Windows flew up. From every quarter of the | 
campus other girls came hurrying—seniors, 
with the wind ballooning in their black gowns; 
juniors, roguish and half disdainful; sopho- 
mores, staggering under their burden of glee. 
The college had not dreamed of anything 
quite so good as this. The children had been 
so completely duped! 
Under a thrifty oak stood the freshmen. | 


To the west the grove drew off a little; to the | girl! 
east, a long green slope slid between stately | here?’’ 


avenues of maples to the brook. In circles 
within circles, shoulder to shoulder, arms | 
interlocked, the freshmen rounded the tree. 


“Spirits of earth and air, 

Green boughs and branches bare, 
Spirits of brook and fall, 

Lakes, hill—investing all, 

Spirit of college! 

Attend this rite to-day ; 

Witness our deed, for aye 
Cherish and guard this tree, 
Chosen for us to be 

Heart of our college.” 


Louder the chant rose, rising and falling in | if they are to be happy rooming together. 


**Even if the | 





| 


|group to group. Then Tiny-for-Short and | 
| Barbara sprang into the open space round the | to be cared for, when he suddenly turned. 


Down the path, skirting | Three cheers for the seniors, the seniors!” 


| in her life, and the other hand reaching up the | rather a trail, that leads to it. Any of the 
| great breadth of Wally’s back, saw Barbara | | neighbors can direct you to it.’’ 


| leaders of the class. How alive she was! How | them?’’ 


| the next freshman that Doris was Bab Leigh- | 
| ton’s roommate. 


} 


| strong and stately. Keep the sap sweet in your 


one was very popular, and the other just a 
shy little mouse, surely they would both be 
luckier to room with their own kind. ‘‘After 
this it is going to be harder than ever to live 
up to her!’’ Doris sighed to herself. 

‘‘Leighton! Leighton! Speech! Speech! 
We—want— Leighton !’’ they were calling now. 

Barbara laughed and flushed. Many hands 
pushed her forward close to the trunk of the 
tree. 

‘*T haven’t a thing to say except—isn’t it 


Eunice Berg stepped forward. 
‘*Oak tree,’’ she said, ‘‘we charge you, grow 


veins and your heart sound. Shelter us now 
throughout our college life, in joys and sorrows, 
in victories and defeats. Welcome us home in 
after years returning. Live long, O tree, and 
keep our memory a refreshment in summer, a 
glory in autumn, a beauty still in winter. In 
the name of this freshman class, I adopt you 
as our tree. In sign whereof’’—Eunice lifted a 
broad crimson ribbon, with which Tiny helped 
girdle the tree trunk—‘‘I place on you our 
colors.’’ She tied the bow. 

Instantly long, sinuous lines of crimson shot 
out among the branches, catching, floating free, 
streaming from bough, and twig, and ruddy 
leaf, and dropping lazily down. Far out over 
the heads of the freshmen, and settling round 
their shoulders, the streamers darted. Un- 
furled by the handful, tossed high, caught up, 
and tossed again, they spun this way and that, 
eddied, and shivered, and quivered. 

A shout went up from the onlooking classes, 

‘*Tsn’t it pretty !’’ 

‘‘Bright idea, having those girls up in the 
tree to shake out the serpentines. ’’ 

Eunice Berg was speaking again: 

‘“‘And now, by right of what we have done 
to-day, we decree to those even classes that 
shall come after us the custom hereby inau- 
gurated. To wit: that they also shall each 
choose a tree, which they shall keep as their 
| class tree, in season and out of season, rainy 
days and fair, sstene a0 City beth ial Sve.” 








died in the autumn of 

1873, he left consid- 
erable land, scattered over 
several counties in northern 
Michigan, to a nephew and a 
niece. James DeForrest, the 
nephew, came to Michigan 
from northern Texas, where 
he had an interest in a cattle 
ranch, and took change of the Lasure farm and 
some of the outlying land, but he was not a 
skilled farmer, and was shiftless in his meth- 
ods. In a few months he became disgusted 
with the meagre returns, and tried to sell the 
place; but he could not find a purchaser. 
Finally he hired Jacob Rogers, a crippled 





DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





THE ANIMALS TURNED AND LITERALLY RAN OVER THEIR DRIVERS. 


A sophomore jumped to the front of a section 
of the crowd, faced about, uttered a quick order, 
and began to saw the air with uplifted arms. 


“Three cheers for the freshmen, the freshmen, the 


ex-soldier, to take charge of the farm, and 
returned to Texas. 
Rogers, despite the loss of a foot, was still 
active. He had two sons, Karl and August, 
freshmen, so named to please their German mother, 
Three cheers for the freshmen, the freshmen. | who were energetic, helpful boys. 
oe for the freshmen, the freshmen, the | -The family had barely reached the farm, 
, +» | early in January, when DeForrest left. He 
Three cheers for the freshmen, the freshmen! ‘had hastily shown the newcomers over the 
| barns, and given them a general idea of the 
extent of the farm, and the number of animals 


The cheer was caught up and carried from 


tree. | ‘*T declare,’’ he said, ‘‘I almost forgot to 

‘*Now, then, girls! Give it to them. Seniors | tell you that there are six head of young cattle 
| over on the old Taylor place that you had better 
| drive home when you get time. I meant to do 
|it late in the fall, but I never got round to 
it. ” 

‘Where is the Taylor place?’’ Mr. Rogers 
asked. 

“‘Why, it’s about five miles due north of 
| here, back in the woods. There’s a road, or 


seniors, 


On they went through the list of classes, 
applauded by each in turn. 

Doris, with one arm laid across the shoulders 
of a girl to whom she had never spoken before 


across the circle, among the acknowledged | *“*Do the people on the place take care of 
gloriously alive! | 

‘*Isn’t she great?’’ said the girl at Doris’s 
side, nodding toward Barbara. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Doris. ‘‘She’s splendid.’’ | 

**Do you know her ?’’ 

‘*T ought to. I’m her roommate. ’’ 

‘*Her roommate! Well, you’re the lucky 
Did you know her before you came | 


‘*Huh! They’re the only people there; they 
take care of themselves. I threshed ten acres 
of wheat up there, and they’ve got the straw 
stack to run to, besides some swamp hay under | 
what’s left of one of the sheds. Most of the 
buildings burned down two years ago, before | 
Uncle Tom died, and the cleared land is all 
worn out. It isn’t worth working.’’ | 

‘‘What have the cattle done for water??? | 

The old soldier’s manner implied, rather than | 
expressed, disapproval. | 

‘*Oh, there’s a creek near there, and I reckon | 
| the shallows have kept open. Well, that’sall I | | 

‘*Lucky girl!’’ responded the freshman. | can think of now. Good luck to you, Rogers; | 

Suddenly Doris wondered whether she were | write if you want anything. Good-by!’’ 
|really lucky. Two freshmen had said so.| With a wave of the hand, the Texan sprang | 
| Most of the girls under the tree probably | into the waiting sleigh, and drove rapidly | 
| would agree with them. Nevertheless, doubt | off. 
| entered her mind. Either two people must| For two days the Rogers family were so busy 
| like each other very much, or else they must | getting settled that they had no time for a trip 
| have many tastes and inclinations in common, | into the woods. But on the third morning, 
If | the careful farmer found that the boys could | 








‘*T’d met her.’’ 
The next minute Doris heard the girl telling 


great! O girls, we’re a class now! We’re : 
class! Can’t you feel it? We didn’t fiun' 
our test, after all. We’ve won. Oh, I’m s 
happy I don’t know what to do!’’ 

It was not much of a speech, but the fresh 
men began singing again: 
‘‘Here’s to Barbara Leighton, drink her down, 
Here’s to Barbara Leighton, drink her down, 
Here’s to Barbara Leighton 
She’s the girl we’ll rest our weight on, 
Here’s to Barbara Leighton, drink her down 

down, down!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 









be spared, and he accord- 
ingly directed them t 
search out the Taylor clear 

ing, and drive the animal 

home. 

The road, if it deserved 
the name at any time, ha: 
virtually no existence ii 
winter; but Sumner Rey- 
nolds, who lived a mile to 
the west of the Lasure farm, told the boys 
where to find the entrance to the trail, which 
they could follow without great difficulty. 

**T’m not at all sure you’ll find anything but 
bones,’” Reynolds said. ‘‘The deer have been 
drifting south since the big storm in December, 
making poor picking for the wolves, and there’s 
quite a pack up that way. I told DeForrest 
back in November that he had better get those 
cattle if he wanted to save them. Such neglect 
stunts stock, too, besides being cruel. I haven’t 
any patience with it!’’ 

Karl thanked him for the information, and 
had turned away, when Reynolds spoke again : 

**You boys ought to have guns. ’’ 

‘*Pa has his old army musket, ’’ said August, 
‘*but that’s the only gun we have, and I don’t 
believe it has been unpacked yet. ’’ 

‘*Don’t wait till after dark, whether you get 
the stock or not,’’ their kindly neighbor ad- 
vised them. ‘‘It isn’t safe to be poking round 
in the big woods without a gun after the sun 
goes down. ’’ 

The snow was from two to three feet deep. 
Slowly the boys toiled ahead, and twice 
wandered off into natural alleys in the forest. 
Asa result, it was past noon when they reached 
the opening in the woods where the Taylor 
farm had been. 

More than fifty acres had been..cleared, 
although the outer fringe of this area was still 
dotted with stumps. All that was left of the 
buildings was close to a good-sized brook at 
the farther side of the clearing. The house 
and barn had disappeared, but a long shed, 
with an inclosed loft above, was nearly entire, 
_— one end had been partly burned 


—* front of the shed, in what had been the 
barnyard, of which some of the fence remained, 
stood a tall, conical stack of wheat straw, the 
upper part of which was covered with snow. 
At first there was no hint of the presence of 
the cattle; but when Karl and August ap- 
proached the shed, they came upon an irreg- 
ular path, deeply pitted with hoofprints, that 
led down to a succession of riffles in the 
creek, where the water was still open. The 
boys guessed that the cattle were under 
the shed, but upon going there, saw no sigu 
of them. 

When they circled the stack, however, they 
heard a baw] of terror from its depths. Out 
dashed a shaggy, long-haired yearling, followed 
by two others; the three ran like frightened 
deer far out into the snowy field. The youny 
animals had not seen a human being in several 
months, and as they had never been handled 
or confined, they were almost as wild as 
hawks. 

While Karl was vainly trying to coax them 
back, August entered the tunnel in the straw 
from which they had emerged, whereupon 
three more ran from the farther side of the 
stack. Partly in quest of food, but quite as 
much for shelter, they had burrowed into the 
stack from two sides until the tunnels had me! 
The stack was not pierced in any way tha! 
suggested a settled plan, but irregularly, f' 
the tunnels ran in a rough semicircle at som 
distance inside the stack next to the she! 
There were only the two narrow openine:. 


|and so the hollowed interior had afforded 


warm shelter for the cattle. 

They were poorly nourished, and showed th 
| effects of their scanty diet and exposure; bu 
it soon was plain that, despite their gau!'' 
appearance, they were not greatly weakene’ 
for it took the boys several hours to get the 
together at the entrance of the road. By th: 
time the sun was near its setting, and the bo. 
| heartily wished that much less than five mi! 
of rough country separated them from hom 

Once in the path, however, the cattle ceas 
to stray, although they did not drive willing! 
| they covered the first half mile in about t 
minutes. Then, almost without warning, th 
turned, and literally running over their drive! 
bolted back at top speed toward the clearinz 

The boys scrambled to their feet, not mu 











irt, and for a moment were utterly at a loss 
account for the stampede. Then August 
..w something move across the path to the 
§ ath; he pointed it out to his brother. They 
yo two more fens follow ‘the 


"Wobves!”” said Karl, with his heart in his 
i ,roat. The boys were empty-handed, except 
Bag oe that August had found beside 
-.e stack, and that he had brought with 
him. 

Their first impulse was to climb one of the 
large trees near by; but when they reached 
the foot of it, Karl stopped. ‘‘Let’s go back 
alter the eattle,’’ he said, trying to speak 
holdly. ‘*The wolves will be afraid of us, 
and maybe we can save them.’’ 

Constantly looking behind them, the boys 
retreated to the clearing, and then made their 
way to the shed. While in the woods they did 
not again see the wolves, but when they were 
halfway across the open field, two of the ani- 
mals came to the edge of the timber, and, 
lifting their noses, howled mournfully. 

There was a chorus of answering cries from 
back under the trees, but for several minutes 


no more of the pack came into view. They | 


needed to work up their courage before wu 
ing human beings very closely. 

Karl and August went straight to the shed, | 
and raising a ladder that had been stored | 
beneath it, climbed up and opened the door 
that led to the loft, ten or twelve feet from 


the ground. Karl then went on up the ladder | 


until he was above the roof, where he could 
see over the intervening stack. 
He counted eight wolves advancing by a 


series of uncertain rushes toward the shed. | 


They were still a couple of hundred yards 
away, and when he shouted, they halted 
abruptly, and sitting down on the snow, put 
their noses together, and howled in chorus. 

The boys had seen nothing of the cattle 
down the trail, but now there was a baw! of 
terror from the depths of the stack. Evidently 
the animals had taken — 
there, as Karl had 

‘‘ August, ’’ said Karl, ‘‘I saw 
an old rope hanging on a peg 
under the shed. Run down and 
get it; the wolves are some dis- 
tance away.’’ 

The boy obeyed without ques- 
tion, and soon returned. 

‘*Get inside the door, and tie 
one end of the rope to the near- 
est round of the ladder,’’ said 
Karl. ‘‘I want to ride over to 
the top of the stack, and then 
have you pull me back when 
I’ve finished what I’m planning 
to do. ’’ 

August again obeyed with- 
out asking any questions. 
Then Karl threw his weight away from the 
ladder toward the stack, and called down: 

‘‘Hand me up that pitchfork, and give the 
ladder a shove, so that the top will swing over, 
but don’t let go the rope!’’ 

The space between the shed and the stack 
was not more than a dozen feet. Clinging to 
the rounds, Karl sailed across, and dropped 
gently on the snow-covered straw. Instantly 
he sprang to the top, and began to roll down 
great forkfuls of straw in order to cover the 
entrance to the tunnel toward the wolves. 

He worked furiously, and in five minutes 
had one entrance closed by a mound ten feet 
high. Then he turned to the tunnel on the 
opposite side, and blocked that in the same 
way. 

His activity seemed to puzzle the wolves. 
Sitting on their haunches or walking stiffly 
about, they remained just beyond the old 
barnyard fence until he had pitched down all 
the straw that he dared. He feared that a too 
liberal covering might smother the cattle. 

Finally he paused, and looked down at his 
completed work. The pack seemed to have 
been waiting for him to become quiet, or else 


for the gloom to thicken. One of them now | who did not regard the restora- 
trotted forward, and the others followed. | tion of the Union as depending 
‘They leaped the fence, and rushed straight | upon conquest alone, but looked 
for the stack, which they circled; they even | forward to a complete reconcilia- 
ran under the shed, for they doubtless scented | tion of the sections as the only 
be cattle, and were surprised at not finding true basis of national peace and 


them. 
\ugust was greatly alarmed. 
ladder, and come back, Karl!’’ he pleaded. 
Sut the older brother said, ‘‘Wait.’’ 


\fter rushing about, and sniffing at the tions while the disfranchised 
ound in every direction, one of the wolves classes were not. Accordingly, 


b-gan to dig at the straw, and the others 


Ssowed great interest in what he was doing. 1869, empowering the President 





PRESIDENT GRANT. 





‘*Get on the | further intensified by the fact that 








As it was growing dark rapidly, Karl at last 
reluctantly complied. He climbed upon a 
rung and thrust himself off with the fork, and 
August pulled the ladder over against the shed. 
Two of the wolves leaped and snapped beneath 
him as he passed through the air. 

In a minute or two after he had left, one of 


the wolves got upon the top of the stack, and | 
was followed by two others. Those on the) 
summit glared and snarled at the boys in the | 
shed door, and even acted as if about to spring | 


toward them; but the distance kept them from 
actually making the attempt. Karl stood ready 
to spear them if they jumped. Meanwhile 
those on the ground kept nosing and digging 
about the stack, and Karl greatly feared that 
they might find a way into one of the entrances. 

Suddenly one of the wolves on the stack set 
up a peculiar howl, and sliding from the straw, 
tan straight across the clearing; the others 
followed swiftly. 

The boys craned their necks from the door- 
way; but they could see nothing that ex- 


| plained the mystery, although they guessed 
| that the leader had sighted or scented a deer. 


Whatever the cause of their departure, the 
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wolves did not return. As August’s teeth 





to sleep. 


The moon came up shortly before midnight; 
and soon afterward the lonely, weary watcher 
saw three figures emerge from the woods near 
the trail. At first he thought the wolves were 
returning; but when he saw that one of the 
trio limped, he set up a joyful ery, which was 
promptly returned. Mr. Rogers was approach- 
ing, accompanied by Sumner Reynolds and 
his brother. 

They opened the entrance to one of the tun- 
nels, and found the cattle uninjured; the stack 
| had been sufficiently porous to prevent their | 
suffocating. As a matter of precaution, the 
party remained, bedded in the straw, until 
morning, and then drove the cattle home. 
| Reynolds told the boys that they had been 
foolhardy in not climbing a tree; then the 
pack would have gone on after the yearlings, 


But when he thought of the rescued cattle, 





bolder course. 


S@henGENERAL GRANT 
WAS PRESIDENT 25 


F there be any who 
may think that my 
estimate of General 

Grant is more the re- 
sult of affection than 
of judgment, they should remember that it is 


not based upon his public career, but is woven | of the South into personal contact with the | proper to each distinguished foreigner. 


JudgeRoberi Doug 


“His Pivate Ps 


Union men, if they 
should come to Wash- 


I would gladly do so, 
as I never lost an 
| opportunity of bringing the old Union element 


were chattering with the cold, Karl heaped a | 
quantity of hay over him, and told him to go | 


and would have left them a free road home. | 


Karl was not sorry that he had chosen the} 


ington. I told him that | 


banquet with them, where a prominent Amer- 
ican official told a long anecdote whose point, if 
it ever had any, had long since been worn off. 
The anecdote was ‘‘extra dry,’’ perhaps in 
more ways than one, and occasionally inter- 
spersed with phrases that sorely tried the 
interpreter. Finally, the latter_asked for help. 
The scene was so absurd that we all laughed, 
and finally applauded. Fortunately, the nar- 
rator accepted our applause as a tribute to his 
wit, and bowing his thanks, brought his story 
to a close. During the entire yarn Iwakura, 
who sat next to the narrator, leaned toward 
him with an unvarying expression of pleased 
interest that was admirable. I have never 
seen a finer instance of easy and graceful 
| courtesy. 


SOME JAPANESE AUTOGRAPHS. 


T the dinner I got the autographs of one 
A or two of the Japanese sitting near me, 
but did not think of writing their names 
| in English, and consequently found myself in 
the ludicrous position of trying to identify a 
| Japanese autograph written in his native 
|language. It was at this time that so many 
men occupying prominent positions under our 
government were employed by the Japanese 
government to inaugurate certain reforms 
determined upon as a result of their investi- 
gation of American and European methods. 
The embassy spent about seven months in the 
United States, and a year in Europe. 

Other interesting and pleasant experiences 
| arose from the visit of Prince Arthur and the 
resulting entertainments. The prince was very 
affable and pleasant; but of course all inter- 
course was prearranged on diplomatic lines. 
One thing the secretaries were expected to 
know was the exact title and method of address 
Where 








from a thousand golden threads gathered | President. Soon after, I received a note from there was any doubt, it was usually solved by 
through years of intimate association. ao! Colonel Washington dated Friday, May 14, |a semipersonal note of inquiry addressed to 


cessful soldier, he was necessarily a man of | 
quick and accurate judgment and | 
determined will. Such a man is | 


made up his mind; but his fixity | 
of purpose arose from strength 
of conviction rather than pride of | 
opinion. When convinced of his 
error, he corrected it quickly and 
thoroughly. A forcible instance 
of this in a matter of great im- 
portance left an indelible impres- 
sion upon my mind. 

The constitutional convention 
of Virginia, convened under the 


and especially the act of March 
2, 186%, framed a constitution 
that practically disfranchised all 
who had taken any part in the 
rebellion, or had done anything to aid the 
South or its soldiers in the slightest degree. 
Clause 4, Section 1, Article 3, disqualified from 
holding any office in the state from governor 
down to constable ‘‘every person who... 
held any office, civil or military, under the 
United States or under any state, who, having 
previously taken an oath as a member of Con- 
gress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State Legislature, or as 
an executive or judicial officer of any state, 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to) 
the enemies thereof.’”” Section 7 of Article 3 | 
required all prominent state and municipal | 
officers to take the so-called ‘‘test oath’’ before | 
entering upon the duties of their respective | 
offices. 


THE SITUATION IN VIRGINIA. 
HIS elimination of the dominant element 
of Virginia from all active participation 
in public affairs was extremely distasteful 


to its people, and was strongly opposed by | 


|many prominent Republicans, 


| prosperity. The situation was 


| the Negroes were allowed to vote 
upon these constitutional ques- 


| Congress passed an act in April, 


Ii was by no means certain that he could force | in his discretion to submit the 


his way through the thick, spongy barrier; 
but Karl interfered by rolling a huge forkful 
G Wn upon him, whereupon he ran back. 

Chis action drew the attention of the wolves 


| proposed constitution to a vote of the people | 


tthe boy, whom they seemed until then to | 
ve forgotten; now one after another strove | and opposed to the test oath or any form of | celebrated marquis and prince, was also a 


‘dimb the stack. They got upon the summits | disfranchisement, but in this case very strong | member. 


without the disfranchising clauses, and at the 


same time to submit the latter to a separate | 


vote. 
General Grant was a true friend of the South, 


hard to change when he has once | 


1869, saying: 


| “Tam happy to be able to say that the com- | 


| mittee representing the conservative organ- 
ization of Virginia arrived here this morning, 
and they are exceedingly anxious to have an 
interview with the President this morning, 
|as they are compelled to return this evening. 
| It is also understood that the order which is 
to direct the submission of the constitution is 
to be issued on Saturday. The committee 
' consists of Hon. John R. Edmunds, chairman, 
Col. Frank G. Ruffin, James A. Cowardin 
and Franklin Stearns.’’ 


WHEN THE COMMITTEE ARRIVED. 


|* ¥ my intense surprise, the President de- 

clined to see them. I felt deeply hurt, 

not only on account of these gentlemen, 
but for the great and lasting injury which I 
feared would result to Virginia, and the entire 
South. The only course open to me was an 
earnest personal appeal to the President. I 
told him that. these men came on my promise 
to get them an interview, a promise I had 
given knowing his high appreciation of the 


Reconstruction Acts of Congress, | 


to present their side of a matter pregnant with 
vital consequences to their state and perhaps 
to the nation; and I asked him as a personal 
favor to me to see them and hear them. 








RED CLOUD. 


‘*Bring them in,’’ was his simple answer. 
The interview was eminently satisfactory. 
| The Virginians were firm but conservative, 
| and, with high personal respect for General | 
| Grant, they presented their case respectfully, 
| but with clearness and decision. The Presi- | 


| dent granted their request, and eliminating the 
| objectionable clauses from the constitution, 


submitted them and the remainder of the con- 


stitution to be voted on separately by the | 


Union element of the South; that they came | 
| being subsequently conferred upon him as a 


the proper legation, which was always under- 
stood and frankly answered. Among the ret- 
inue of the prince I was particularly struck 
with Colonel Elphinstone, an officer in the 
British army. I remember his saying to. me 
that what particularly struck him in this coun- 
try was the early age at which men reached 
high positions in the army, instancing my title 
as colonel at twenty-one years of age. I soon 
found that he did not 
understand the promo- 
tive powers of brevets 
and militia appoint- 
ments. 

Among all the for- 
eigners whom I ever 
met, the one who most 
deeply impressed me 
was the Marquis of 
Ripon, the chairman 
of the joint high com- 
mission for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama 
claims, which held its 

- sessions in Washing- 
ton in 1871. He was 
then known as Earl de Grey, the marquisate 








PRINCE ARTHUR. 


LATER OUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT 


recognition of his distinguished services upon 
the commission. This illustrates what is but 
little known here—that English noblemen are 


| known by their titles, and not by their family 
|names. The family name of the Marquis of 


Ripon was George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 
but he was never known as Robinson. In 
early life he served in the House of Commons 
}as Viscount Goderich, bearing by courtesy his 
father’s second title. Upon the death of his 
father he entered the House of Lords as Earl 
of Ripon. Soon after, by the death of an 
uncle, he became Earl de Grey. This, being 


people. This action of the President was con- | an older title, was generally used alone as his 


strued as indicating his personal objection to | 


the disfranchising clauses ; and thus the weight 
of his great name was once again in favor of 
peace and reconciliation. The 
vote was taken on July 6, 1869, 
when the constitution was adopted 
by over two hundred thousand 


vote. Gilbert C. Walker, origi- 


time military governor. John F. 
Lewis, an ironclad Union man, 
was elected lieutenant-governor, 
and soon afterward United States 
Senator. 

My official position naturally 
threw me with many prominent 
people, both native and foreign, and brought 
me experiences not met in ordinary life. A 
very interesting series of incidents arose from 
the visit of the Japanese embassy in 1872 under 
Prince Iwakura. Count Ito, afterward the 


I do not recollect that any of the 


: the two mounds that blocked the entrances | personal and political influences had been | principal members spoke English, but they had 


©. the tunnels without much difficulty, but| brought to bear upon him, which were met by | 


've that point the straw bulged slightly, and many of the Democratic leaders with idle 
‘en they attempted to climb higher, Karl | threats and useless denunciation. One day 


tcrust them back with the fork tines. For | Col. L. Q. Washington, a prominent newspaper | 


several minutes he was kept busy, springing | correspondent in Washington, asked me if I 
: one side to the other of the stack, while | would arrange an interview with the President 


some very bright interpreters, who got along 
very well unless we dropped into colloquial- 
isms. When we did so, the results were usually 
confusing and sometimes absurd. 

What particularly impressed me about the 
Japanese was their habitual self-control and 


August again begged him to return to the shed. | for a committee composed principally of old | uniform courtesy. I remember being at a| people. Permission being given, he visited 


majority, while the disfranchising | 
clauses were rejected by a decisive | 
|only by those who met him personally. I 


nally from Chicago, was elected | 
governor over H. H. Wells, at that | 
| estates of Great Britain. 


name. I have before me a short note from him 
to me dated May 21, 1871, and signed ‘‘ Yours 
faithfully, de Grey.’’ 


THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 


IS ability, learning and character are 
world-known, but his gentle courtesy and 
charm of manner could be appreciated 


remember the pains he took to explain to me 
the tenures and customs of the hereditary 
In speaking of the 
incomes of the nobility, he laid stress upon the 
expenses necessarily incurred in keeping up 
their old ancestral seats. He was a man of 


| varied accomplishments and wide popularity. 


Among other high positions, he held that of 
Grand Master of the Masons of England, which 
he resigned in 1874, when he became a Catholic. 
Another attractive member of the commission 
was Sir Stafford H. Northcote, who had been 
private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, and sub- 
sequently, after holding various important 
offices, became the Conservative leader in the 
House of Commons, and finally entered the 
House of Lords as the Earl of Iddesleigh. 
Another interesting visitor was the celebrated 


| Indian chief, Red Cloud, the leader of the 


disaffected Sioux. This chief, as far-sighted 
as he was brave, made application to visit 
Washington for a conference with the President 
in reference to the position and wishes of his 
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Washington in May, 1870, with many of his 
ehiefs and braves. 

Red Cloud was the finest specimen I ever 
saw of the native Indian. He was tall and 
strongly built, with the look and bearing of 
a warrior chief. His bearing reminded me 
of what I had read of Weatherford, the cele- 
brated chief of the Creeks, whose heroic con- 
duct at his surrender after the Battle of The 
Horseshoe turned the hatred of his conqueror, 


Gen. Andrew Jackson, into respect and admi- | 


ration. Red Cloud professed no fondness for 
the whites, and no regret for the past; but he 
was sincerely desirous of peace, as he fully 
realized the folly of continuing a war that must 
eventually result in the extermination of his 
tribe. When asked what were his impressions 
of the cities through which he had passed, and 
whether he would not like to see more of the 


and before them his race must continue to give | sensible working girl as Martin Finn was to 
way. He wanted peace, but sternly refused | marry now, had his living and his way to 


for many years to cede away the lands which | make. And this Michael Bryan had made | 


belonged to his tribe. That he kept his word | his way so very well that his granddaughter 
is shown by the report of the Commissioner of was of the elect, and the aloof, and the 
Indian Affairs, which, referring to this visit, | opulent. 
| says: ‘Upon the return home of the party, On this forenoon, Buttonhole Mary hunched 
| Red Cloud became a most ardent and deter-| her chair to the group that included Annie 
mined friend of peace in that country. ’’ Bryan. These busy persons were sewing on 
He was reserved in manner, but upon my | the wedding dress of Miss Anne Bryan. The 
| introduction to him, he courteously extended | garment was still in its various parts. Katie 
his hand. The agent who introduced me told Malone, with the throat of her pink shirt 
him that I was the private secretary to the | waist turned in for comfort, stitched at the 
| President. Upon seeing the puzzled expression | chiffon foundation for the sleeve. Agnes 
upon the chief’s face, the agent explained that | Henchey worked at some alterations in the 
| I did the writing for the President. The chief | silk lining for the waist. Annie Bryan, in a 
| bowed his appreciation of the explanation; but | pin-striped percale waist and black skirt, set 
I strongly suspected that he doubted whether | the facing for the hem in the lustrous and 





country, he frankly said that he had seen| the Great Father, whose warlike fame filled | gleaming fabric destined to be the train. And 


enough of the white race to know that they 


‘BUTTONH 


| the land, had ever learned to write. 


OLE MARY" 


receive in reply something com- 


EP GDy George Madden Martin & 


HE was old and blear-eyed. 
S Her face was fat and heavy. 

Her scant hair strayed in wisps 
beneath an ancient felt hat. Her 
neck was so short that her head 
set wel] down into her rusty cvat, 
which needed buttons. A ging- 
ham apron surmounted the woolen 
skirt beneath the cloak, and the 


shoes showing below the breadths of this skirt 


were big, and flat, and broken. Always in a 
hurry, she toddled along with surprising rapid- 
ity for one so round and heavy-set. 

It is fair to assume that the garments of 
Mary McHugh, known up and down the shop- 
ping streets of the prosperous Southern city as 
‘* Buttonhole Mary,’’ required occasional re- 
newing. If so, no one accustomed to meeting 
her on her hurrying path could say when this 
renewal came to pass. And although she 
must have taken off her rusty cotton gloves, 
that her fingers might ply their trade, at all 
other times they encased her hands. 

Beyond the yes and the no necessary in the 
transaction of her business, she was, except 
under extraordinary provocation, given' to only 
one voluntary phrase of speech. When she 
went along the thronged sidewalk blocked by 
the building litter of Mr. P. Carnahan, Con- 
tractor ; or when she glanced in at the windows 
of one Annette, Fine Millinery, otherwise 
known as Miss Annie O’ Leary; or when that 
Ajax among policemen, Officer Phineas Hagan, 
imposing and superb, with a lift of a hand 
caused the crowding street traffic to pause while 
one short-winded, wheezy old woman trotted 
across—then Mary McHugh could be heard to 
mutter, huskily, ‘‘We Irish, sure, we Irish.’’ 

None except her own race could get stitch of 
her. For not without sufficient cause was she 
known to the craft and guild of dressmakers 
up and down those shopping streets as Button- 
hole Mary. How those knotted fingers, none 
too frequently acquainted with soap and water, 
set their undeviatingly exact and faultless 
stitches, taut-pulled and beautiful and firm, it 
is hard to conceive. But with Buttonhole Mary 
once seated in a workroom, with her fabric on 
her gingham lap and her utensils on the deal 
table before her, the most fastidious and anx- 
ious of forewomen could turn to her next task 
with a mind at rest. 

From establishment to establishment old 
Mary trotted, to find a dozen buttonholes to be 
made in a tweed coat awaiting her at Miss 
Tillie Casey’s, or at the workrooms of Madame 
Macreary half that number to be bound in a 
velvet one. But no one ever saw her in the 
rooms of Miss Theresa Mueller, or in the tailor 
shop of Mrs. Otto Linberger. 

The little girls known as shoppers, from the 
establishments of Miss Norma O’Toole, Miss 
Mollie Meany, the Misses Dugan, Mrs. Dono- 
gan, and their kind, constantly had orders to 
keep their eyes open for Buttonhole Mary as 
they sped along the streets. And meeting 
her, they would announce when she would be 
needed at the particular establishments from 
which they came. 

Sometimes such a messenger would seek her 
in vain along the street. Then, since etiquette 





pounded of a grunt and a sniffle. 
Nevertheless, old Mary would 
be at the designated place at the 
appointed time, working perhaps 
on satin-bound buttonholes in a 
fur-edged evening wrap of brocade. 
She was in the Macreary work- 
room one forenoon in October. 
Whoever there had troubled to observe the old 
woman would have noticed that, although her 
fingers and her needle did not cease to go back 


DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


old Mary McHugh, making faultless button- 
holes in somebody’s new cloth coat, placed her 
stitches taut and true, and listened to the 
talk. 

‘*Yes,’? Annie Bryan was saying, ‘‘our date 
is set. The first Thursday in November it is 
to be. Certainly my dress is done—or almost 
done. It is of mull and Val. I have put 
every stitch in it myself, after hours at night. 
We are to be married in the bishop’s parlor, 





-/and I’m asking every girl of you right now to 


be there. And my aunt, who lives uptown, 
is giving us a supper afterward.’’ 

Buttonhole Mary, hunching her chair nearer, 
chuckled. ‘‘We Irish,’’ in all probability she 
was chanting to herself. 

Annie Bryan rose, and carried her armfuls 
of satin to Miss Toomey, the forewoman, to 
ask for instructions. 

Katie Malone of the red hair and the pink 
waist took this opportunity to add her word. 








“ AIN'T IT IRISH WE BE TOGETHER?” 


|and forth methodically, sooner or later she 
| hunched her chair along to whatever group 
| included Annie Bryan. 
| Nice Annie Bryan, satisfactory Annie 
| Bryan, red of lips and white of skin, black- 
| haired and blue-eyed, entirely typical in her 
Irish comeliness, reasonable and capable, and 
| with the ever-welling laugh of youth, was the 
| oldest child of a widowed mother, and with 
| any number of brothers and sisters to be 
helped coming along behind her. Annie was 
altogether in accordance with the story books. 
In this same Southern city there was also 
}an Anne Bryan, known to all the dressmakers’ 
| girls by hearsay, and by person to such of 
| them as were called to the fitting room in any 
| capacity. Yet such is the difference in the 


would not permit looking for her at a rival | personality lent to names by setting and con- 





establishment, the little errand girl would | ditions, it is doubtful whether it ever occurred 
have to stop at the dwelling place of the old | to one of the twenty girls in the workrooms 
woman on her way home at evening. | that the names borne by these two were virtu- 

This abode was in a dreary, down-at-heels | ally the same. 
neighborhood. Here the little girl had to climb | 
a flight of dirty iron steps, make her way in| 
past a street door always ajar, and mount 
the high and narrow stairway to the second | 
floor. The door at its farther end was her | 
goal. 

The little errand girl would have to peer 
through a thick and gloomy atmosphere, past 
a clutter of chairs, piled with clothes and rub- 
bish, past broken boxes, a propped bed and 
trailing bedclothes, stale food, and unwashed 
dishes. And then she would see Mary herself 
huddled in a low chair over a tiny stove, which 
was emitting much smoke and little heat. 


make extra money. 
Finn, a young contractor, early in November. | 

The Miss Anne Bryan for whom the girls | 
made evening gowns, costly wraps, and what 
not, was herself on the eve of marriage. The 
working girls knew about her through the 
items concerning her and her world that ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

Annie Bryan was to marry a young Irish | 


make. Anne Bryan—although the girls in| 


| was a Heinz? 

Annie Bryan, the wage-earner, was working | were Heinzes? Mary keened in her throat | ingly, and her countenance to work horribl} 
over hours through the fall rush in order to hoarsely and huskily, and, yes, cunningly. | It would seem that with her articulation fo! 
She was to marry Martin | Annie Bryan and Martin Finn and she, Mary | lowed on vast subterranean disturbances anc 


‘*Annie is terrible cut up she can’t have a 
veil. Martin’s people are that looking up and 
well-to-do, she is afraid they will expect it of 
her. The second time Martin’s mother mar- 
ried, she married German. Mrs. Heinz she 
is, with Heinz money of her own. Martin’s 
sisters, they are Heinzes. They’re terrible 
proud girls. 
need of every bit of help Annie can give before 
she stops work and leaves home, the dress is 
all she feels she has a right to have.’’ 

Annie Bryan, with her armfuls of finery, 
came back. ‘‘I am counting on you girls to 
help our little Kitty make good when she starts 
in next week. I could not have married right 
now if madame had not agreed to take her 
on.’? 

Old Mary, lifting her head, gazed at her. | 
Yes, she was a good girl; Martin Finn knew 
what he was about when he chose her. And 
this Martin’s mother married a German? She 
And his sisters, proud girls, | 


McHugh, were they not Irish together? 

Old Mary was employed, at times, in another 
capacity. When there were few buttonholes 
to make, and a little shopper was not at hand, 
she would be called on to carry home dresses 


cents for service was the rate. 
Annie Bryan of the workroom was to be 


Miss Anne Bryan, patron of the fitting room, 


But Annie’s mother is that in | 


| were as countless as the leaves of the forest, | contractor, who, when he married just such a fail to appear for work. At nine dollars a 


week, every day’s earnings and the possibi 
| extra pay for overtime had to be regarded. 
The afternoon of that Thursday Mary Mc 
| Hugh received two commissions. Both wer 
|in the shape of dress boxes to be delivered. 
| One bore the name of Miss Annie Bryan, th: 
| other that of Miss Anne Bryan. Old Mar) 
| understood perfectly what was in each. In 
| the one for Annie Bryan, to be married this 
day, were some belated gifts from several oi 
the girls, a handkerchief with imitation Valen- 
ciennes edging, a smart jabot, a pair of tan 
stockings, a near-silk scarf the color of Annie’. 
eyes. Coming from these working friends, 
they were no small gifts. 

In the second box, which was addressed tv 
Miss Anne Bryan, was a tulle veil adjusted on 
its halo with its sprays of orange blossoms. Ii 
| was going to her for trial, in conjunction with 
| a lace cap that was already in her keeping. 
| The opulent descendants of Michael Bryan 
| lived out beyond the park, on a winding height 
| that overlooked the city. Because the situa- 
| tion was a little remote, it often was more 
| expedient to send old Mary to this place than 
to take the time of more valuable messengers. 

At dusk on the Indian summer afternoon, 
Buttonhole Mary came up the imposing drive- 
way that wound up to the Bryan house on its 
terraced hilltop. The city showed duskily 
cerulean through the smoky blueness of the 
autumn atmosphere; the encircling far hills 
}and knobs across the broad river in the bend 
| of which the city lay, were dimly indigo. 

Buttonhole Mary always stopped at that 
point of the approach, whether to regain her 
breath or to gaze on the view, it is hard to 
say. Certain it is, that as she paused to-day 
and appeared to gaze out across the space, her 
old mouth so worked up and down amid the 
heavy folds of flesh that sagged about her jaws 
that, with her bleared eyes, she altogether re- 
sembled a lugubrious old mother-dog mastiff. 

Before Buttonhole Mary turned and trotted 
on, her countenance had settled back into a 
stolid heaviness. She arrived at the side 
entrance, and made a deliberate choice between 
her boxes. Then she touched the bell, and 
handed the box to the maid who opened the 
door. Responding with her customary guttural 
gruffness to the amiable remark of this person 
concerning the weather, old Mary turned and 
trotted with steady speed on her way to Annie 
Bryan, the wage-earner, who lived well down 
in the city. At Mary’s ring, Annie, prettily 
a-quiver and prettily a-flush, opened the door 
of the frame cottage and drew the old woman 
inside. 

‘*Katie Malone telephoned to our grocery at 
the corner, and they brought the message over. 
She said the girls were sending me something 
by you. Come in and see my dress. | It is laid 
out on the bed. You must look at it while I 
open the box.’’ 

When Annie had opened the box, she cried 
out and fell on her young knees, with her 
hands clasped, before the veil of tulle and 
flowers that it contained. Her mother and the 
half dozen children at hand crowded in from 
the adjoining kitchen and added tumult to her 
cries. Mary’s mouth worked up and down 
silently, and silently she turned and trotted 
out of the little bedroom, through the small 
parlor, to the street. 

The ten cents given her for car fare had 
brought her thus far on her way. Her room 
was not half a dozen blocks off, but she did not 
go to it. Instead, she paused on the corner 
and brought forth from a pocket of her coat 
what evidently passed with her for a handker- 
chief. It was of gingham rudely torn into a 
square, and bore considerable resemblance to 
one of her aprons past duty. Untying a knot 
in a corner, she drew forth the silver dime that 
had been given to her for her recent errand 
to the opulent Bryans. She boarded a car 
and returned uptown, to the house of these 
same Bryans. 

This time, as the door opened to her ring, 
she was greeted with some acclaim by the 
|maid. Mrs. Bryan came out from the library, 
|and Miss Bryan came down from upstairs. 

‘*We quite understand what happened, ’’ this 
| tall and benign young person assured the old 
| woman. ‘‘The directions on the box you left, 
| and the labels on the little gifts, made it plain 
| they were intended for the pretty young gir! 

named Annie Bryan, who has assisted in the 

| fitting of my skirts. Madame Macreary told 
us, my mother and myself, that she was to be 
married. And she blushed very prettily when 
madame told it. Did you bring the box an:! 
the veil back with you?’’ 

Mary McHugh’s eyes began to blink alarm 











upheavals. Once, twice, when she had almost 
achieved speech, she had to give up, an: 
breathed stertorously instead. Her body rolle« 
in its orbit, as it were, about her fast-planted 
feet. When words did come, they issue: 


| in their boxes. Ten cents for car fare and ten | huskily. 


‘* And ain’t she Irish? Like ourselves be? 
Mrs. Bryan laughed, the handsome daughter 


contractor with his living and his way to| married on the first Thursday in November. | smiled. Mrs. Bryan answered: 


‘*T have no doubt that she is. But what has 


the workrooms of Madame Macreary did not | was to marry the week following. Only on | that to do with the box and the veil?’’ 


Delivering her message, the little girl would | know this—was the granddaughter of an Irish | the Thursday of her wedding itself did Annie| The breathings preparatory to further speech 











re fearsome to hear. 

. his people. ’’ 

Then Mary blinked and waited. But it was 

vident that these opulent Bryans were slow 

f wit and understanding. 

‘‘It is pu-r-r-oud his people be, His sisters 
i.ok for her to wear a veil. They are Heinzes.’’ 

The mother proved quicker than the daugh- 
‘or. ‘Look for this Annie Bryan to wear a 

eil?”? 

The blear eyes blinked confirmation. ‘‘And 

tis herself as can’t afford one, but this while 
openin’? the box from out me hands thinks it 
is the gurruls from the worrukroom sent it. 
We Irish!’”? added Mary McHugh, with a 
threat of tears. 

It was perfectly clear; or it seemed to these 
well-meaning although opulent Bryans to be 
perfectly clear. The old soul unwittingly had 
mixed the boxes in delivering them. 

Anne Bryan spoke. She saw the whole un- 
fortunate occurrence, its sequel, and conse- 
quences. 

‘‘And she is all but in tears now over the 
contents of the box she thinks is hers! I know 
her kind. I remember her very well in the 
fitting room. ’? 

‘It is at the bishop’s parlor the night, the 
wedding is,’? quavered Mary McHugh, with 
her old voice verging upon a wail. ‘‘They’re 
Heinzes, the sistersof Martin Finn. They are 
pu-r-r-oud girls. I ain’t got no money to go 
and bring the box back.’’ 

‘‘And you shall not, shall she, mamma? It 
is a small thing for me to do for the girl whose 
clever fingers have stitched on my wedding 
clothes. Shall I send her the veil for a gift, 
mamma? Ofcourse you agree withme? And 
Mary here must hurry back with this second 
box and its presents. You shall have car 
fare.’ 

‘*Tt’s car fare me own self has for t 
said Mary McHugh, with scandalous change 
of front, and she produced her nickel. 

‘*T have in mind a little white fan she shall 
have from me,’’ said Mrs. Bryan, quite in 


NORTHERN 


‘*Tt is pu-r-r-oud they 





love with the benevolence of the idea, now that | 
it was started. ‘‘Wait until I send upstairs | 
for it. 
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And look well before you make such a 
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‘*Rough lot, but they’ll be away in the| exercise, and it was after four o’clock when 
morning,’’ answered Peter. he finally reéntered the cabin. 
In the North it is obligatory to be hospitable, He opened the door rather quietly, and was 


mistake again. It might not end so fortunately | and the boys prepared to feed and entertain | astounded at what he saw. 


for you another time.’’ 

In spite of this admonition, old Mary, as 
she trundled away through the evening, seemed 
quite untroubled in conscience. 

The next day she was due at the establish- 
ment of the Misses Dugan for work on a rush 
mail order. But at the appointed hour she 
was instead toiling up the road to the home of 
those opulent Bryans again. 

She paused at the accustomed spot on the 
upward climb; then she trotted on to the 
Bryan side door. 

Yet again the maid opened toher ring. This 
time Mary merely nodded to her, and pushed 
in toward the sound of cheerful voices that had 
reached her when the door opened. 

She surveyed a breakfast room, where sat 
the Bryans, husband, wife and daughter, at 
table. The odor of fresh coffee and hot rolls 
greeted her nostrils. . With her gray hair 
recklessly astray, and her old countenance 
working, speech came to Mary McHugh with 
volubility : 

**Tt’s meself did not mix the boxes. The 
mornin’s brought me to say it as never meant 
to tell ye. The night was that long with it 
on me soul. It’s meself meant she should have 
the veil. His people are that pu-r-r-oud. 
They’re Heinzes. ’’ 

‘*Well, I must say —’’ began Mrs. Bryan. 

‘*No, mamma, I beg you, don’t say,’’ said 
Anne. ‘‘ The situation speaks from every 
side. Papa seems about to remark; let him 
say.’? 

‘Only that the morning appearing to be 
frosty for the guest, a chair over a register 
somewhere, a cup of coffee —’’ 

The guest was continuing to address herself 
to the ladies, piteously insistent. 

‘*Ain’t it Irish we be together?’’ 

‘It is,’?? said Anne Bryan. ‘‘Pour Mary 
McHugh her coffee, mamma. ’’ 


DIAMONDS 


== By Frank Lillie Pollock == 


In Eight "Chabiees 


IVE miles from camp, Maurice and Peter 

had come upon the fresh trail of a moose, 

and had followed it nearly all day. 
Toward the middle of the afternoon, however, 
they were obliged to give up the chase and turn 
back, for they were fully fifteen miles from 
home. 

On the way to the cabin they chanced upon 
a well-beaten deer trail that they felt certain 
must lead to a ‘‘yard.’’ It was too late to 
follow it that day, but they determined to have 
a great hunt on the morrow. 

Killing yarded deer is not exactly sports- 
manlike, and is unlawful besides; but law is 
understood to yield to the necessities of the 
frontier, and the boys needed the meat badly. 

The next morning they were off early. It 
was clear and cold. A little wind blew the 
powdery snow like puffs of smoke from, the 
trees, and the biting air was full of life. It 
was impossible to be anything but gay in that 
atmosphere ; even Fred, oppressed with anxiety 
as he was, felt its effect. 

The fresh snow was crisscrossed here and 
there with the tracks of small animals, —rab- 
bits, foxes, and squirrels,—and now and again 
a spruce partridge rose with a roar. These 
birds were plentiful, and the boys might 
have made a full bag if they had ventured to 
shoot. 

It was nearly noon before they reached the 
deer trail. They followed it back for some 
twenty minutes, and came down into a low 
bottom, grown up with small birch and poplar. ' 
Fred had only the vaguest idea what a deer 
yard was like; he half expected a dense huddle 
of deer in a small, beaten space, and he was 
consequently much startled when he suddenly 
heard a sound of crashing and running in the 
thickets. 

Maegregor’s rifle banged almost in his ear. 
Maurice fired at the same instant. Something 
large and grayish had shot up into view behind 
a thicket, and had departed with the speed of 
an arrow. Peter fired again at the flying 
target, and Fred caught a single glimpse of a 
buck, with antlered head carried high, vanish- 
iny through a screen of birches. 

Hit!’? shouted Maegregor, and he ran for- 
wird, clicking another cartridge into his rifle. 
they had walked right into the ‘‘yard.’’ 
A'i round them the snow was trampled into 
le rrow trails where the herd had moved about, 
fe-ling on the shrubbery. With a little more 
«ition they might have got three or four of 
th animals. 

“hey found the buck a hundred yards away, 
~ id in the snow. It was no small task to get 

: back to the cabin, for he was too fat and 

. ‘vy to carry, even if they had cut him up. 
Tiey had to haul the carcass with a thong, 
: a toboggan, over the snow. ‘The weather 
inged, and it was beginning to bluster again 
Wien they arrived, dead tired, to find the fire 


Chapter Four : ‘® 


gone out and the cabin cold. But they rejoiced 
at being supplied with meat enough to last 
them for perhaps a month. 

For the next two days it was cold and 
stormy, and the boys could do nothing toward 
their projected search for traces of Horace. 
They lounged round the cabin, and discussed 
the problems that perplexed them—whether 
Horace had really discovered diamonds, and 
what had become of him, and how, and 
why—until the subject was utterly worn out. 

The next day the weather cleared, but was 
bitterly cold, undoubtedly much below zero. 
In the afternoon Macgregor went out after 
spruce grouse, and returned about three o’clock 
with three birds and a frostbitten nose. The 
boys were all standing outside the cabin door, 
when Fred suddenly started. 

‘*Look there!’’ he ejaculated. 

Round the bend a sledge had just appeared 


on the river. It was drawn by six dogs, coming 


at a flagging trot through the deep snow ; four 
men on snowshoes ran behind and beside it. 
For a moment the men seemed to hesitate as 
they caught sight of the hut. But they came 


on, turned up the shore, and drove straight to | 


the cabin at a gallop. 
Three of the voyageurs were plainly French 
Canadians, or possibly French half - breeds, 


| the party as if they were the most welcome; The card game had been abandoned. The 
guests. At the usual time they prepared | shanty was in a state of confusion and dis- 
supper. The four newcomers ate enormously. | order. Blankets and bedding were strewn pell- 
During the meal the red - bearded man ex-/| mell; the contents of the dunnage sacks were 
plained that his name was Mitchell, that he | | tossed upon the floor. Everything movable in 
was ‘‘going north with these breeds,’’ as he | the place seemed to have been moved, and a 
rather vaguely put it, and that they had run | great part of the moss chinking had been torn 
somewhat short of provisions. from one of the walls, as if a hurried and des- 

Luckily, they had food for the dogs; one of | perate search had been made for something. 
the ‘‘breeds’’ presently produced six frozen| And the object of the search had been found. 
whitefish and carried them outside, where he| The four men were bent together over the 
gave one to each dog with much dexterity. | table, watching intently, while Mitchell took 
The fish were bolted in a twinkling, and the | | Something from a small leather sack. They 
unhappy brutes began to look for a sheltered | were all so feverishly intent that Fred tiptoed 
spot where they could sleep through the sub- | up close behind them unobserved. 
arctic night. Mitchell was shaking out little lumps from 

After supper the French, stuffed to reple-| the sack; each was wrapped in paper, and 
tion, lay back and engaged in an animated | each, when he unwrapped it, was a small 
conversation in a dialect that seemed to be a/| pebble that flashed fire. 
mixture of French, English and Ojibwa. Fred’s heart jumped, and he gasped. The 
They laughed uproariously, and seemed | diamonds! ‘Horace had really found them, 
thoroughly happy. “But Mitchell said little, | then! The sack seemed to contain a large 
and continually examined the interior of the | handful—it was appalling to think what they 
hut with keen, restless eyes. might be worth! And then it flashed upon 

The next morning the visitors showed no|the boy with increased certainty that his 
brother must be dead, 
for otherwise he would 
never have left them 
there. 

Mitchell looked up 
and round at that 
instant. At his explo- 
sive oath, the French- 
men wheeled like a 
flash. For a moment 
there was a deathly 
silence, while the four 
men glared at the boy 
with scowling faces. 
Fred realized that not 
only the possession of 
the stones, but prob- 
ably his life, hung 
on his presence of 
mind. 

‘*Those things are 
my brother’s, Mr. 
Mitchell,’’ he said, 
with an outward cool- 
ness that astonished 
himself. ‘‘He hid 
them in this cabin. I 
don’t know how you 
came to find them, but 
I’ll ask you to hand 
them back.’’ 

His voice broke the 
spell of silence. One 
of the French said 
something in the ear 
of another, and then 
anxiety to be off. They fed the dogs, lounged | dropped quietly back toward the corner where 
about, smoked, and stayed until dinner time. | the men’s four rifles stood together. 

After dinner Mitchell announced that the dogs But Mitchell swept the pebbles together 
were tired, and would have to rest that day. | back into the bag. ‘‘Your brother’s?’’ he 

It is very unusual to take a day off the trail | said. ‘‘Why, I bought ’em myself froma gang 
for the sake of the dogs, but the boys made | of Ojibwas down on Timagami. Rock crystals 
no objection, although secretly much annoyed. | | they call ’em, and I reckon to get ten or 
The presence of the strangers inspired them | twelve dollars for ’em at Cochrane.’’ 
all with uneasiness. Besides, they could not! He spoke with such assurance that Fred was 
continue their search or speak freely of it. taken aback, and did not know what to say. 

The next morning the strangers said nothing | Then his eye fell on one of the scraps of paper 
about movingon. They sat about the fire, and|in which a stone had been wrapped. He 
|evading a suggestion that they help to cut | leaned forward and picked it up. 
| wood, played cards nearly all day. | ‘*Did you put this on it?’’ he exclaimed, 
| ‘*What’s the matter with them? Are they | indignantly. ‘‘Look! It’s my brother’s hand- 
| going to stay here all winter?’’ said Fred, in| writing. ‘October second, Nottaway River, 
great irritation. | near Burnt Lake,’ it says. That’s where he 

Certainly the dogs needed no more rest. | found it. And look at that!’’ He swept his 
They pervaded the place, trying to bolt into | hand round the devastated cabin. ‘‘What did 
the warm cabin whenever the door was opened, | you tear the place to pieces for if you weren’t 
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FRED'S HEART JUMPED, AND HE GASPED. 





wiry, weather - beaten men, dark almost as | and spending much time in leaping vainly but | hunting for something ?’’ 


Indians; the fourth was big and heavily built, | | hopefully at the frozen carcass of the deer, | 
and wore a red beard that was now a mass of | swung high on a bough in the open air. 


ice. All of them wore cartridge belts, and | 


four rifles lay on the packed sledge. 

‘*Bo’ jou’!’’ cried the dark-faced men, as | 
they came within hailing distance. 

‘* Bon jour !’’ Maurice shouted back. He 


was the only one who knew any French, and | Macgregor proposed that they all go after 
He was searching his | deer. 


he knew but little. 
memory for a few more words, when the red- 
bearded man came forward and nodded. 


‘*Didn’t know anyone was living here this | 


winter,’’ he said. ‘'Trapping?’’ 

‘* Hunting a little,’’ said Macgregor. 
harness your dogs and come inside. 
cold day for the trail.’’ 


“Un- 


‘*You bet!’’ said one of the French, and | city, and they’re trying to impose on us!’’ he | reinforcements. 
they made no difficulty about accepting the | said, angrily. 


|that at the least their guests might help re- | | 


It’s a/| cabin to consult with his friends. 


| had not diminished in the least, and the carcass em when I got ’em.’’ 


‘* They’re mine, anyway,’’ retorted the 
| woodsman, slipping the precious bag into his 
The prodigious appetites of the newcomers | pocket. ‘‘Them papers was wrapped round 


‘*Tmpossible!’’ said Fred. ‘‘I tell you —’’ 
‘*Shut up!’’ said Mitchell, suddenly, with a 
and the next morning | snarl. 
A sense of his peril cooled Fred’s anger like 
an icy douche, and he was silent. There was 
‘“*No good to-day,’’ said Mitchell, gruffly. | death in the four grim faces that regarded him. 
‘‘Snow’s coming. You boys go if you want | He had no doubt that the men would murder 
to. We’ll mind camp.’’ | for a far less sum than the value of that sack- 
That was the last straw; there was no sign | ful of precious stones. 
whatever of storm. Peter went out of the} For an instant he thought hard. He was 
entirely unarmed, and the men’s rifles stood 
He would have to wait for 
It was surely almost time 
‘‘Tf they don’t make a move/|for Maurice and Peter to be back, and they 


was rapidly growing less. The boys thought | 


| Plenish the larder, 


‘*They think we’re greenhorns from the | just behind them. 





invitation. They rapidly unhitched the dogs, | by to-morrow morning, I’ll give them a pretty | must be warned of the danger before they 


which had sat down, snarling and snapping 
in their traces; then they unpacked the er 
and carried the dunnage inside the cabin. 
They were a wild-looking set. The French 
Canadians were probably woodsmen, shanty- 
men or hunters, apparently good-natured and | 





strong hint.’’ | entered the cabin. 

All the same, fresh meat had to be procured, | ‘‘All right,’’ he said, with sudden mildness. 
‘and after dinner Macgregor and Maurice took | ‘‘If you can prove that the stones are really 
the two rifles and went back to the deer yard | yours, I’m satisfied. The sack looked like 
to see if the herd might not have returned. | my brother’s, that’s all.’’ 

Fred stayed to watch, for the boys disliked to | Mitchell gave a contemptuous grin. The 





| Maurice whispered in Macgregor’s ear. 


jovial, but rough and uncivilized. The Anglo- | leave their guests alone. 
Saxon, who seemed to be their leader, was; The quartette were playing cards as usual, | 


more repellent, and when he took off his | and Fred presently began to feel lonely. After | however. 


| Canadians lighted their pipes again. 


Fred felt that they watched him closely, 
He lounged about the cabin with 


capote, he revealed a countenance of savage | hanging about the hut for a time, he went out _ assumed nonchalance for a quarter of an hour, 


brutality, with small eyes, a cruel mouth, and | to pass the time in cutting wood. 
a protuberant jaw, framed in masses of bricky| It was very cold, but he much preferred the | | 
red hair and beard. outer air to the smoky atmosphere of the shack, 


|and then ventured to go out on the pretext of 
bringing in a fresh log for the fire. But once 
outdoors, he put on his snowshoes and rushed 


‘**T don’t much like the looks of this crowd !’’ | and he soon grew warm in handling the axe. | down the trail to intercept his friends. 


| He spent nearly the whole afternoon at this 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE DOCTOR'S VISIT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


N idle dollar is still worth a hundred cents; 
an idle man is worth less than nothing. 
ROBABLY no man is ever wholly just 
who does not try to be a little more than 
just. os 
EFORE you confide to your friends how 
much better you could run the business 
than your chief can, try to find out just how he 
rose to be chief. 


E smile at languages that, like the Rus- 
sian, use few vowels in proportion to the 
number of consonants, yet there is a common 
English word that has seven consonants and 
only one vowel. What is it? 
(es got more profit from the recent 
war than any other Balkan state, and 
suffered less from it. Yet she has had to 
issue, at considerably below par, a hundred- 
million-dollar loan, that carries five per cent. 
interest. The enormous total and the high 
rate of interest show that in modern warfare 
even victory is very expensive. 
T= man who learns many languages does 
not always enlarge his mind. A porter 
in a Swiss hotel who spoke many languages 
with equal facility and inaccuracy, was once 
asked what was his native tongue. He replied 
that he did not know, but that he spoke all 
es. ‘‘But in what language do you 
think ?’’ asked the persistent questioner. ‘‘I 
neva tink,’’ was the prompt reply. 
Ce navy will have a new queen in a few 
weeks, when the great battleship New 
York goes into commission. The vessel, 
which is 573 feet long and of 26,367 tons’ dis- 
placement, has cost about twelve million dol- 
lars, and in our cheerful American bombast 
is variously described as ‘‘the biggest thing 
afloat in the fighting line,?’ and ‘‘able to sink 
two hundred Oregons.’’ The battery includes 
ten fourteen-inch guns, the first of that size 
on any battleship. 


HE success of the boys’ corn clubs has led 
the Department of Agriculture to begin 
to organize pig clubs. The pig club is the 
natural supplement of the corn club, for when 
the corn has been made into fresh pork, hams, 
bacon, and sausages, the corn grower has got 
an added profit out of his fields. Boys who 
desire full information about the pig clubs 
should write to the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, for the free bulletin that it 
has just prepared on the subject. 
HEN the United States bought a control- 
ling interest in the Panama Railroad 
Company it made a profitable investment. In 
the last fiscal year the net profits ‘of the com- 
pany amounted to over two million dollars, or 
about thirty per cent. on the seven million 
dollars’ worth of capital stock. Even after 
the canal is done, the government will keep 
on running the railway and the steamship line 
that is connected with it. The profits made 
by the railway while the canal was building 
will amount to a good deal more than the 
government paid for it. 
N forty-four leading colleges and universities 
of the United States there are this year 2,084 
foreign students. China sends more than any | 
other country, 438. Of the rest, 327 are from 
Canada; 263 from Japan; 102 from India; 88 
each from England and Mexico; 85 from Cuba; 
67 from Germany; 57 from Brazil; 53 from 
Turkey; 42 from Russia; 32 from Argentina; 
25 each from France and Norway; 23 from 
South Africa; and the rest from almost half a 
hundred countries and islands. Columbia has 
the most foreign students, 183; but Pennsyl- 





several members of the legislative assembly of 
Quebec. After all, no nation has a monopoly 


of virtue. 
*® © 


PEACE WITHOUT FRIENDSHIP. 


ESIDENT Wilson, in conference with 
the members of the Senate committee on 
foreign relations, recently directed atten- 

tion to a state of affairs that is without a 
parallel in our history. Although nominally 
at peace with all the world, we have so con- 
ducted ourselves that most of the great coun- 
tries of the world are in a state of serious 
irritation against us. 

By claiming the free use of the Panama 
Canal for our coasting trade, we have offended 
not only Great Britain,. who of all nations 
should be most firmly our friend, but also 
every other maritime power of Europe. These 
nations regard that provision of our existing | 
law as a violation not merely of good faith, but | 
of a definite contract in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty—an opinion that thousands of Ameri- 
cans share. In addition, Congress came near 
including in the tariff law a provision that 
foreign merchants should open their books to 
the inspection of American officers. 

Moreover, although we have posed as the 
leading advocate of the universal arbitration 
of international disputes, we virtually decline 
to refer the question of canal tolls to arbitra- 
tion, and have positively refused to submit to 
an impartial tribunal the claim of Colombia 
to compensation for the wrong she thinks she | 
suffered at our hands when Panama set herself | 
up as an independent republic. ; 

All the Central and South American peoples | 
are suspicious of our intentions toward them. | 
They are pursuing a policy of ‘‘watchful wait- 
ing,’’ to see what we are going to do about the 
claim of Colombia, and what is to be the end 
of our Mexican policy. The leading nations, 
Argentina, Brazil,and Chile, are almost angrily 
resenting the idea that we ean ever apply the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine to them. As 
to our relations with Mexico, they could not be 
worse, unless we were actually at war. 

Again, who can wonder that Japan is hostile? 
In a case where she thinks herself insulted, 
why should she accept as an excuse for our 
failure as a nation to act, the plea that the 
general government has no jurisdiction over a 
sovereign state? 

We have offended Russia by peremptorily 
terminating a treaty because Russia would not 
amend her national policy to suit us. 

Finally, there is Canada. If anyone thinks 
our Canadian neighbors love us, he has only 
to remember the language in which they spoke 
of us two or three years ago, when some one 
raised a false and silly scare about annexation. 

It is a long list of disagreements. We do 
not discuss them in detail;. that is for the 
administration to do—assisted, we hope, by a 
strong and healthy public opinion. But it may 
be pertinent to suggest that it is with nations 
as with individuals: when we see a man at 
odds with most of his neighbors, we do not 
usually think that the neighbors are exclu- 
sively at fault. 
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THE DOCTOR’S CLAIM. 


E is generally modest in making it and 
H slow to press it. He is seldom a mer- 
cenary man. The profession that sets 
for its followers a high ideal of service does 
not attract those who are primarily ani- 
mated by greed for gain. With the advance 
in the cost of living, physicians’ fees have not 
kept pace. The ‘‘family doctor’s’’ charges 
for visits and for office calls are about what 
they were twenty years ago. Indeed, he often 
renders more service for less money ; a patient, 
instead of going to him in his office hours, will 
ask for advice by telephone, and many a good- 
natured physician cannot bring himself to | 
render bills for such telephone conversation. 
When we and our families are well, we do 
not think much about the doctor. We are glad 
to meet him on the street, for he is usually a 
cheery soul; we are, if anything, the more 
But when 
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presented, do people defer payment until some 
convenient season! How seldom do they con- 
sult the doctor’s possible convenience! They 
know that he will probably not make himself 
disagreeable and press for payment, as some 
tradespeople with whom they have dealings 
may do; their sense of gratitude and obliga- 
tion, which may have been keen enough in 
their hour of need, is already dulled; their 
normal selfishness is in the ascendant. 

On the other hand, certain persons—fewer 
in number—make a point of paying the doctor’s 
bill as soon as it is rendered. They feel that 
only by such promptness can they show in a 
practical way their gratitude for a service that 
is for them literally without price. 


* ¢ 


YOUNG GIRLS. 


F fathers and mothers only knew it, they 

could often get light on the problem of train- 

ing their children from the experience of 
experts in dealing with other people’s children, 
even when those children tread a very different 
walk of life. For obviously all sound conclu- 
sions drawn from experience with a group of 
human beings must apply in some degree to 
other human beings of the same age and sex. 

A book entitled ‘‘Young Working Girls,’’ 
recently compiled for the benefit of social 
workers, supplies a case in point. It gives the 
views of settlement workers all over the country 
on the question, ‘‘What is best for young work- 
ing girls?’’ The book contains nearly all there 
is to say on the subject. It is all illuminating, 
and the reader feels bound to accept at least 
those conclusions that are unanimous. The 
testimony is especially convincing when it 
corroborates traditional views, for settlement 
workers are free lances who seldom err in the 
direction of conservatism. 

Three such traditional views the book restates 
with conviction. First, girls have a natural 
inclination to purity and modesty that exercises 
a remarkable effect for good on men. Secondly, 
this natural protection is not effective beyond 
a certain point; protection from without is 
sometimes necessary to save them from going 
beyond it. It is not wise to let them have 
their own way in the matter of going about 
unattended. Lastly, the best protection a girl 
can have is a good home. 

Fathers and mothers who are trying hard to 
protect daughters who call them ‘‘unsympa- 
thetic’’ and ‘‘old-fashioned’’ should take heart 
to persist; some day the girls will thank them. 
Fathers and mothers who are letting their 
daughters ‘‘have their fling,’’ and ‘‘do as the 
rest do,’’ should take heed before it is too late. 

Finally, since girls feel that they can protect 
themselves, parents cannot expect them to 
desire or enjoy supervision, unless, through 
the home, they can have all the fun and free- 
dom possible. One household must join hands 
with another. They must take turns in using 
their living rooms for games, their dining 
rooms for suppers, their kitchens for ‘‘candy 
pulls,’’ and their horses and automobiles, and 
tennis courts, for the enjoyment of their young 
people. Whenever home pleasures are not 
enough, parents must take turns in playing 
the chaperon elsewhere. And they must do it 
all, not grudgingly, but cheerfully and with 
enjoyment. Every bit of sympathy and com- 
panionship of which they are capable is none 
too much for the need. 
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HELPING NATURE. 


EN of science occasionally throw us into 

a panie by their unpleasant calculations 

as to the length of time it will take to 

render the earth uninhabitable, if we continue 
to waste our resources at the present rate. 

This generation need feel no uneasiness about 

the cooling down of the sun, or about the 

exhaustion of the coal supply. It is, however, 


so remote, that will flow from the increasing 
population of the earth and the much slower 
increase of agricultural production. 

The available but unused afea for the grow- 











capable of unlimited expansion, has been dis- 
covered for fixing the nitrogen of the air, and 
thereby furnishing an artificial fertilizer equal 
to that provided in niggardly quantity by 
nature. The only materials necessary are 
coal, limestone, and air; but in order to make 
the process commercially successful, it is neces- 
sary to have cheap power, and because Norway 
has it in almost unlimited amount, the business 
has become established there. The works at 
Odde already utilize nearly one hundred thou- 
sand horse power, and impound four-fifths as 














A FERTILIZER FACTORY IN NORWAY. 


much water as is stored by the Assouan dam 
on the Nile. At present they produce only 
eighty thousand tons of fertilizer, but Norway 
can increase its power for manufacturing pur- 
poses to two hundred million horse power. 

The process is interesting. Coal from Wales 
and limestone from Norway are fused in electric 
furnaces in order to make calcium carbide, the 
chief use of which in this country is to produce 
acetylene gas. The calcium carbide, pulverized 
and mixed with nitrogen in retorts heated to a 
high temperature, forms cyanamide, or nitro- 
lim, which is equal in fertilizing value to Chilean 
nitrate. The magnitude of the Odde works 
may be inferred from the fact that they liquefy 
one hundred tons of aira day. In fact, it was 
only when the cheap process of making liquid 
air was discovered that the free nitrogen neces- 
sary for making cyanamide could be had. The 
boiling point of oxygen is lower than that of 
nitrogen; therefore, when liquid air boils, the 
oxygen passes off first, and leaves the nitrogen 
for use in the cyanamide retorts. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


HANKS to the interposition of the Pres- 
= ident and the Postmaster-General, and 

to the good sense and political integrity 
of many sturdy Democrats, a contemplated 
assault upon the principle and practice of civil 
service reform has been abandoned. The posi- 
tion to be captured was not one of great mag- 
nitude. It involved only the offices of some 
twenty - five hundred assistant postmasters; 
but success in one attack of the sort makes it 
easier to succeed in other campaigns. 

No doubt there are politicians who would 
welcome a return to the chaos that marked the 
days between the administration of President 
Jackson and that of President Hayes. Joseph 
Story, the author of the ‘‘Commentaries on 
the Constitution,’’ and long a justice of the 
Supreme Court, said that all the removals from 
office during the forty years before Jackson 
became President were less than one-third as 
many as Jackson made in the first year of his 
term. Lincoln made a clean sweep of Demo- 
crats; Johnson turned out nearly thirteen hun- 
dred Republican postmasters in six months; 
and the processions of clerks discharged from 
the New York customhouse, and of political 
hacks appointed to their places, were never 
longer than when Grant was President and 
Arthur was collector. 

Neither party is blameless in the matter. 
But recent events show that a large majority 
in every party now favors the merit system, 
and will oppose all efforts to break it down. 
The chance that Congress will refuse to make 
an appropriation for the Civil Service Com- 
mission is gone forever. 

The spoils system is evil, and the system 


| quite time to consider the consequences, not | that has replaced it is an influence for honest 
| and efficient government. Opponents of it stil! 
| repeat the old untruth that absurd questions 
| form the staple of the examinations; but « 


sufficient answer is the personnel of the civil 


vania, Cornell, California, Michigan, Chicago, | oordial for having no need of him. 
Harvard, Llinois, Northwestern, and the Mas- | the need does befall, is there any one else in 


sachusetts Institute of Technology . et ne 3 
parece am ute of Technology have 100 the world whose coming we await with such 


| eagerness, whose gravity of demeanor can so 

V IL doings in other countries cannot excuse | make our hearts stop beating, whose cheerful 

what is coming to light in American states | smile can so uplift us? When we are anxious 
and cities, but they do take away some of the or frightened, we summon h‘m, and we do not 
foreigner’s chances to point the finger of scorn | think or care how inconvenient it may be for 
at 7 A full seore of officers of the British | jim to answer our call at once; we are conscious 
army are under indictment for bribery and only of our own great need. We get him up 
corruption in getting canteen contracts for Lip- | bob tek: we the bl -f hi ’ 
ton’s tea and grocery establishment; similar raped “ — oe omy oe ri meals ; 
charges against certain officers of the German | W@ have him come to us through wind and 

rain and snow. 


army are under investigation, as a result of | 
And yet how often, when the patient has 








the disclosures of corruption in the Krupp case ; | 
and bribery seems to have been proved against | recovered, and the doctor’s bill has been 


ing of grain to feed human beings and the | service, never before so good as it is to-day. 
animals that are to be slaughtered for meat is | 
constantly diminishing, whereas the use of | 


heat i i t id rate than th ” ° 1 ° 
wheat is growing at a more rapid ra e 
population of the earth. Nothing short o NATURE @ SCIENCE 


increasing the fertility of the soil can be) AIDING ARCTIC NAVIGATORS.—The 
suggested to meet such conditions. But the | Correct, a vessel belonging to a compan) 
store of natural fertilizers is already within a | Of traders in Siberian products, has recent) 
measurable distance of being exhausted. The | returned to England, after a successful trij 
only great deposit known, the nitrate of soda through the Kara Sea to the Yenisei Ri sina 
in northern Chile, is estimated to be 220,000, - | = stn Cele. Two “gr a Savemmens, 
000 tons, and at the rate at which it is comin, | whntens Seegmeny onl. te ateuginne, mat: 
: p ® | the voyage possible. The Russian governmen' 
into the market, that supply will last much | pas established three wireless stations in th 
less than a hundred years. | southern part of the Kara Sea, and has place: 
Durin: 


Fortunately, a commercially feasible process, | a hydro-aéroplane at each station. 











¢,,ee months of the summer the Kara Sea is 
y half full of ice, but it has always been 
nd for navigators to find the open water. 
aviator, from a height of a thousand feet, 
cin survey the surface of the sea for a great 
(istanee, and the results of his pbservations 
«in then be sent by wireless to trading vessels. 
i)etor Nansen, who was a passenger on the 
yrect from Troms6, Norway, believes that, 
with the aid of the wireless stations and the 
h: dro-aéroplanes, the route will always be 
practicable. * 


~ 


A DIGGING MACHINE. — The curious 
A machine shown in the aceompanying illus- 
tration is a diteh digger, a comparatively 





recent variation of the mechanical excavator. 
It digs ditches to a maximum depth of five 
and one-half feet, and to a maximum width 
of five feet at the bottom, and sixteen feet at 
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the top. Driven by a 50-horse-power gasoline 
engine, it can excavate 175 eubie yards of 
earth an hour, and one man can run it. The 
expense is about fifteen dollars a day. 
& 

LECTRIFIED CHICKENS.—In a recent 

address before the Royal Society of Arts, 
Mr. T. Thorne Baker described some experi- 
ments in the application of electricity to incu- 
bator-hatched chicks at the poultry farm of 
Mr. Randolph Meech, Poole, England. A 
house containing four hundred chickens was 
electrified by a large helix of heavily insulated 
wire for ten minutes every hour of the day. 
The birds become so highly charged with elec- 


tricity that sparks fly from their beaks when | 


they peck the hands of tten d give | 
pb me ths pent an oy | ernment of Peru occurred on February 4th. 


a distinct shock. Only six chickens died; the 
rest were ready for market in five weeks, instead 
of three months. Mr. Baker says that exper- 
iments show that a chick raised under the 
influence of electricity will grow from a third 
to two times heavier than one that has the 
same amount of food, but no stimulation. The 
electrical treatment seems not only to hasten 
the growth and inerease the weight of the 
chicks, but also to decrease the death rate in 
the first few days after hatching. In summer 
the mortality in young chicks is often fifty per 
cent. In the case of electrically treated chicks, 
it is less than two per cent. 
& 

PROGRESS AT PANAMA.—On January 

7th, the first self-propelled vessel passed 
through the Panama Canal from ocean to! p 
ocean. The vessel was the crane boat Alez. 
La Valley, which was formerly stationed at 
the Atlantic entrance to the canal. The La 
Valley carried no passengers. On January 
2ist, Colonel Goethals declared that the canal 
was so nearly finished that a large ocean 
Steamer could now pass through it. There is 
a depth of thirty feet of water through the 
Culebra Cut and the Cucaracha Slide. Colonel 
Goethals plans to send a Panama railway 
Steamer through the canal, probably in April. 


oe? o & 
CURRENT: EVENTS 


(CONGRESS.— The immigration bill, includ- | 


ing the literacy test, passed the House of 
Representatives on February 4th. The final 
vote was 241 to 126.——The Senate voted on 
F+bruary 6th to enter on an investigation of 
the financial management of the New York, 
Now Haven & Hartford Railroad, which has 
la ely passed its dividend for the first time in 
tiny years.——On February 7th, the Senate 
passed the agricultural extension bill, appro- 
}\‘ating money for the agricultural colleges to 
Us in carrying instruction and demonstration 
1 
f 
i 
1 


* Spent in this way. 
over to negro colleges was lost, but the bill 


prvides that the work shall be carried on 
Without diserimination of race.——By a vote 











‘arm work and home economies direct to the | 
ans. Over five million dollars a year is to | 
An amendment stipu- 
ang that a share of the funds should be paid | 
| attitude in connection with the disclosure of 


of 33 to 30, the Senate on February 4th refused 


to seat Franklin P. Glass, who was appointed | | 


by Governor O’Neal of Alabama to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Senator Johnston. 
The Senate takes the ground that under the 
amended Constitution, the governor no longer 
has the right to fill a senatorial seat, but must 
call a special election for that purpose.——A 
bill establishing a system for leasing the gov- 
ernment coal lands in Alaska to private mining 
companies was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 9th. Lessees must 


take over not less than 40, nor more than} 


2,500 acres. pa 
RREGULARITIES AT PANAMA.—On 
February 9th, Colonel Goethals suspended 

John Burke, manager of the commissary de- 

partment, and W. F. Shipley, chief clerk of 

the subsistenee department in the Canal Zone, 

and relieved from duty Lieut. Col. Eugene T. 

Wilson, chief of the department of subsistence. 

Irregularities in the aceounts of the department 

are to be rigidly investigated. 

& 


EXICO.— Following President Wilson’s | 

removal of the embargo on the exportation | 
of arms into Mexico, General Huerta announced | 
that he should increase the Federal army by | 
fifty thousand men. ——Constitutionalist armies 
continue to threaten Tampico and Torreon, 
and fighting is daily expected.——On February | 
5th, it was announced that General Carranza | 
had occupied Mazatlan. This is the first sea- 
port to fall into the hands of the Constitution- 
alists.——It became known on February 7th 
that the Mexican bandit, Maximo Castillo, had 
several days before set fire to the timber work 
in the Cumbre Tunnel of the Mexico North 
Western Railway, and that a passenger train 
had run into the tunnel in ignorance of that 
fact. ‘The train crew and thirty or more pas- 
sengers, including a number of American 
railway men,— probably nine in all,— were | 
suffocated by smoke. General Villa, on learn- | 
ing of the act of Castillo, dispatched a force to 
pursue and punish him. His capture by this 
foree was reported on February 10th. 

& 


ARLIAMENT MEETS.—What promises | 
to be one of the most historic sessions of | 
the British Parliament was opened on Feb-| 
ruary 10th. The final struggle over the home 
rule bill will first occupy the attention of the 
Commons. If the government sueceeds in 
passing it once more, it will become a law in 
spite of the opposition of the Lords. The feel- 
ing is very acute throughout the nation. The 
Conservative or Unionist party intends to force | 
a general election if possible before the home 
rule bill can be passed, and the methods of 
parliamentary obstruction will undoubtedly be 
employed to that end. 
2 
OUTH AMERICAN POLITICS.—A 
sudden uprising against the existing gov- 


Colonel Benavides, at the head of one thousand 
men, seized the presiden- 
tial palace after a struggle, 
in which Premier Varela 
was killed. President 
Billinghurst was cap- 
tured, forced to resign,and 
imprisoned. The Con- 
gress has vested the exec- 
utive power in a junta of 
six, of whom Colonel 
Benavides is the chief, 
until a presidential elec- 
tion can be held. The 
revolution was caused by suspicion of President 
Billinghurst’s motives in urging governmental 
- economic reforms.——On February &th, 

. José Viconte Concha was elected Presi- 
ro of Colombia. 





GUILLERMO BILLINGHURST 


* 


EVOLUTION IN HAITIL—The parti- 

sans of Oreste Zamor have the upper hand 

in the distracted Haitian republic. The Con- 

gress elected Zamor president on February 8th. 

Conditions are reported as reasonably tranquil. 

The forces that supported Théodore’s claims to 
the presidency have been dispersed. 





& 

RTUNE FOR A _ PICTURE.— The 

‘Small Cowper Madonna,’”? which was | 
referred to in this column several months ago | 
as the last important Raphael in private | 
hands, has been sold to Mr. P. A. B. Wid- 
ener of Philadelphia. The price is said to be 
more than $700,000. 


HE KIKUYU CONTROVERSY.—The 

Arehbishop of Canterbury has decided not 

to summon the bishops of Mombasa and Uganda 

for trial on the charge of heresy and schism. 

The matter will be referred to the consultative 

body of bishops chosen by the last Lambeth 
conference. ° 


APANESE POLITICS.—Street riots, in 
which the police were stoned and cabinet 
ministers jeered, occurred in Tokyo on Feb- 
ruary 10th. The disorder followed the refusal | 
of the Diet to condemn the government for its 


| graft among Japanese naval officers in their | 
| dealings with German armament firms. 
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| Thialfi was hopelessly defeated 


| 





The Magic Flight of Thought 


GES ago, Thor, the cham- 
pion of the Scandinavian 
gods, invaded Jotunheim, the 
land of the giants, and was 
challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 

Thor matched Thialfi, the 
swiftest of mortals, against Hugi 
in a footrace. Thrice they swept 
over the course, but each time 


Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 

Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying 
of messages. 

In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 


the country, and the thoughts of 


by Loki’s runner. the people are carried with 
Loki confessed to Thor _ lightning speed in all directions, 
afterwards that he had de- one mile, a hundred, or two 


ceived the god by enchant- 
ments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 
ever equal his >?” 

But the flight of thought is 


no longer a magic power of 


mythical beings, for the Bell 


thousand miles away. 
And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the practi- 


cal needs of the people, the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 


occurs 25,000,000 times every 
twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


Heats Ten RoomHousefor$25! 


—With an Underfeed 


, £>47 Here’s the Proof! 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“TIT am more than pleased with the work done by the 
Underfeed at 227 Twelfth Ave. My fuel bill last winter was 
about $25. I have a ten-room house. The heater is very 
easy to take care of and consumes the fuel in a thorough 
manner and makes very few ashes.”’ I. A. RUESS 

Could there be stronger evidence of money- 
saving, satisfaction-giying merit than this? 

Shall we send you the names and addresses 
of over 2,000 Underfeed users — some right in 
your neighborhood—who know by experience 
that clean, even, economical heat is obtainable on/y with the 
Underfeed. 


WILLIAMSON 
CINDERFEED 


Furnaces and Boilers 


Cut Coal fc 


One System Unwwersal Service 




































Bills %to 7s 


With the Underfeed coal is fed from below. All the fire is on top, causing perfect combustion. 
Smoke and gases are burned up, making more heat with no smoke, smell, clinkers and very little 
ashes. You can use cheap slack soft coal or pea and buckwheat hard coal and secure same 
heat as highest priced coal. Every Underfeed is substantially built. Mr. J. C. Garland, Dubuque, 
Ia., writes that his Underfeed has saved him $70 a season for nine years. Over 25,000 Underfeeds 
in successful use. Adapted to warm air, steam and hot water systems in homes, stores, churches, 
schools, halls and other buildings. 


50% Saving in Coal Bills 4 Mail This for the Facts Now ) 


Guaranteed / THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY (3) } 
Every Underfeed Furnace or Boiler, 37 Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
when properly installed and operated, is . P ! 
guaranteed to effect a saving of 50% in coal I would like to know how to cut my coal bills ; 
bills. This is backed by a $750,000 corpor- from 44 to 4g with an Underfeed. 
ation. The strongest guarantee ever put Warm Air..........Steam or Hot Water.......... 
(Mark an X after System interested in) i 








1 

} 

} 
behind any heating system is behind the | 
Underfeed. If you are going to build or |! 
want more heat at less cost, send the coupon 1 
| 

l 

I 


for full particulars. It will pay you well. NGM oor reccceccccccccccvcsssseesescessssseessevese 
THE WILLI AMSON CO. AdArESS ...0eeceseeees grcrccccccscccsecscceesooeees : 
37 Fifth St., Cincinnati, 0. Sy elas i ga aint eae gine ee elena ae 

\ ie Dealer’ s Nae 68.0.2 .ccccccsccssrcccscsecesses } 
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HOU flamelet from the fire of spring, 
Lit sudden on an ashen tree, 
The year has but begun to be! 
Where didst thou learn that limpid thing 
Thou singest ere thy fellows sing— 
Clear crystal notes that spill and drench thee, 
Yet cannot quench thee? 


Prophet art thou, or troubadour? 

Doth a dead April’s memory 

Waken this perfect minstrelsy, 

Or vision of a lovely flower 

In some predestined, imminent hour 

So shake and rend thy little spirit 
Thou canst not bear it? 


Ah ... gone! but still the high refrain. 

All the gray bough with green is drest, 

A bar of amber breaks the west, 

A fragrance filters through the rain. 

That which was dead shall live again! 

The last chill doubt the earth had cherished, 
Lo, it hath perished! 





A BLIND STUDENT. 
|’ the class of 1911 at Prince- 





ton there was one young stu- 

dent from India. His parents 
were missionaries — indeed, he 
came of missionary families on 
fea both sides; his paternal grand- 
: father was a missionary who was 
killed in India nearly half a century ago, his 
father was brought up there, and his mother 
was born in China. This boy was their only 
son, and when he was only two years old he 
lost his eyesight after an attack of scarlet fever. 

His parents brought him to America for 
treatment. He recovered enough sight so that 
he was not quite helpless, but not enough to 








read or write. But he had a strong will and 1 


a‘good mind, and he not only went to school 
with other boys in Philadelphia, but came out 
with honors at the head of his class. By 
means of the Braille alphabet, and a type- 
writer of raised letters, he was able to work 
his way through Princeton. His roommate 
read his lessons to him, for the two were 
devoted friends. 

The blind student passed all his examina- 
tions, oral and written (using his typewriter 
for the latter), and took his bachelor’s degree 
with special honors. 

Then the young man returned to India to 
teach in the college that his father founded at 
Allahabad. He has been there two years, and 
comes back this year to take up a theological 
course in America, and prepare for the min- 
istry. The missionary impulse is as strong in 
him as in his ancestors. He is a great-grand- 
nephew of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and his courage and ability are 
representative of America’s best. 

When a life like this, nobly triumphant over 
difficulty, is consecrated to the advancing line 
of missions in the East, there is a striking 
fitness in it. -A handicapped man might be 
excused for thinking that his place is not in 
the van. This young student has no such 
thought. He takes his place at the front, 
because, in spite of everything, it is his place. 
In his story there is inspiration for every young 
soul that is confronted by obstacle and limita- 
tion. In the brave presence of such a soldier 
of the cross, the old word ‘‘Fate’’ is seen to 
be an outworn and a pagan word, and in its 
place rises the mighty saying, ‘‘I can do all 
things, through Christ which strengtheneth 


me. ’’ 
* 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 
| was rather a pitiful little game, 





for the dog had only the length of 

two or three yards of chain in 
which to play it, and the boy was 
shivering in the sharp wind. His 
clothes were thin, like his face. 
With one hand he held a forlorn 
kitten snuggled under his coat, and 
with the other he threw the chip that the dog 
leaped to catch. The house near by was closed, 
and the blinds were all shut. 

“You’re precious lonesome, ain’t ye?” the boy 
said, looking into the dog’s eyes. Then he tossed 
the chip again into the air. 

A young man who was passing stopped to watch 
the odd sight. “Is he yours?” he asked. 

The boy grinned. “I guess not. Where'd I get 
enough to feed him?” He glanced down at the 
kitten as he spoke. “Can’t even rake up a bite 
for her.” 

“Is she yours?” 

““She’s nobody’s. Good dog!” He took the 
chip, and tossed it up again. The dog leaped. 

“Warmer work for him than for you, isn’t it?” 
the young man said, as a gust of wind swept round 
the house. 

The boy nodded. “He likes it,” he said. “He 











away, and she’s lonesome because she hasn’t got 
any folks, and I’m lonesome because I’m no 
account to my folks. We haven’t got any folks 
between us to boast about, so we’re just bein’ 
folks to one another.” 

“‘Where do your folks live?” the young man 
asked. 

The boy pointed to a t t house. “She’s 
my aunt. She don’t want me. I’m no account to 
her. These two wants me. They’re not so lone- 
some when I’m here.” 

A heavier gust hurled a handful of snowflakes 
in the young man’s face. The day had been 
bleak, and the night promised to be dreary. 

“Couldn’t you go in where it’s warmer?” the 
young man suggested. 

“Yes, I could,” replied the boy, “but they’d be 
lonesomer if I did. I'll stay a bit longer.” 

When the young man looked back, after making 
careful note of the number on the tenement house, 
he could still see the little lad squatting before 
the kennel. The kitten was in his arms, and the 
dog poked its nose into his hand. 


* © 


CALKING A COAL BARGE. 
p ERE are many ways of fixing a leaky boat, 





but the oddest of all is used by the men who 

look after the great fleets of coal barges in 
the pools of the Monongahela and Ohio rivers. 
Coal barges are built in various sizes, from the 
little fuel flats to the. great “‘boats” that are some- 
times thirty feet wide and a hundred and twenty 
feet long. 


There is 4 hollow space in the bottoms of these 
barges that serves to increase their buoyancy, 
and also provides a place for any water that leaks 
in to accumulate. From this hollow space up to 
the top edges of the barge are built four or six 
small hollow boxes called “‘wells.” 

When the barge is loaded with coal, the weight 
sinks it deep into the water, and the pressure 
on the submerged sides 
an m forces water 
through the seams in 
spite of the most careful 
calking. The keeper of ‘ 
the fleet passes Fray | the 
pom get ay toe of the fleet, 
and looks down into these 
little wells to see if any 
water is accumulating in 
the hollow spaces beneath. 
If there is much water, he 





through the syphon cre- 
ates a vacuum in the pi 
that leads into the well, 
and so the water in the 
bottom of the barge is 
drawn up, and discharged 
over the side into the 
river. 

The landing man or 
keeper of the fleet 2 
a close watch over his barges, and as soon as he 
finds that one leaks a he calks it in a 
curious and ——— way. e picture shows 
the instrument that he uses. It consists of a long 
oy eut from the river bank, and stripped of bark. 

0 that is fastened an empty lard can or an empty 
nail keg, with the top and bottom knocked out. 

The river man stands this contrivance erect on 
the board floor of his boiler float. Into the can, 
for which the floor now forms a bottom, he pours 
a@ quantity of sawdust. ny by the upright 

le to steady himself, he gets into the can, and 
ramps the sawdust down firmly. Then he pours 
in more, and repeats the process until he has the 
ean packed full. 

Next he carries the pole and can very carefully 
to the upstream end of the pate. and takes up his 

sition in the middle of it. Hand over hand he 
lowers the can of packed sawdust down into the 
water. The friction of the sawdust on the inside 
of the can will resist its buoyancy if the man is 
careful. When he has lowered it to a sufficient 
depth, he gives it a quick downward thrust, and 
the shock of the suddenly increased pressure on 
the bottom surface of the sawdust forces it out 
at the top of the can. Before it can rise to the 
surface the current catches it, and draws it under 
the barge. There it breaks up, and spreads out 
over the bottom of the barge; each little leak 
sucks in as many tiny _—— as it can, and the 
leaky vessel calks itself! 

When a whole fleet is lashed into one great 
floating field of coal, the process is still easier, 
for then the sawdust rises up between the barges, 
and the leaks in the sides get calked as well as 
those in the bottom. 


® © 


HUNTING WITH A CHEETAH: 
[mem @ year’s stay in India as the guest of 





the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, one of the 

three premier princes of India, Mr. Weeden, 
a young English clergyman, had a great many 
strange and interesting experiences. He writes 
thus of a hunting expedition that was arranged 
for him. The cheetah, of which he speaks, is a 
spotted, long-legged animal that seems almost like 
an intermediate species between the cat and the 
dog families. 


When we reached Makarpura, we exchanged 
our carriage for a tonga with a pair of horses, and 
drove through the country lanes to a village some 
five miles farther on. ere the cheetah was 
waiting for us, pacing impatiently about at the end 
of his tether. He was so tame that I went up and 
patted him, and he licked my hand with a tongue 
as rough as a file. 

Three bullock carts were waiting, one for us 
one for the cheetah, and one for “drink water an 
all that,” as Sampatrao put it. bey | put a hood 
over the-cheetah’s head, and we set off; I sat next 
to the driver, with m logs Swinging in front, and 
almost touching the bullocks. ae ealled 
out, “‘Don’t get too close, or they will kick you!” 
which was not reassuring; however, they seemed 
quiet —_ A great camel came stalking along 
behind us to carry the “bag,” and three men on 
horseback followed the camel. 

There were several herds of black buck about, 
and when we had chosen one, we followed them 
slowly over the fields. As I wanted to see as much 
of the cheetah as possible, I changed into the cart 
where he was; it was a strange sensation to feel 
his sleek hide brush against my hand and his tail 
curl round my neck now and then. At last we-got 


ain’t hungry. The feller across the street’s got | by Seg thirty yards of the herd; they took 


the job of feedin’ him. But his folks is away | tt 


visitin’. I’m jest cheerin’ him up a bit.” 

“And the kitten?” 

“She’s awful cold. I’m giving her a warm up 
before night. She was like a stone when I put her 
in under there.” 


“Good idea to cheer them both up at once,” the | 


young man said, tentatively. 
“You see, us three go together,” the boy 
answered. ‘He’s lonesome because his folks are 


he from the cheetah’s eyes, the leash was 
slipped, and he was off, clearing the ground with 
easy, swinging, noiseless bounds. 

As soon as the bucks were aware of his approach, 
they made off at great speed, but the cheetah was 
too swift for them. some like lightning, he picked 
out the biggest buck in the herd, and soon over- 
took him. h a mighty spring, the cheetah 
caught the buck a tremendous blow on the flank, 
and knocked him over. Then the cheetah sprung 
on his prey, fixed his teeth in the buck’s throat, 
and soon finished him. 

We all ran up, and the huntsmen hauled the 








cheetah off with some difficulty, for he had become 
very fierce. When they had at last secured him, 
we set off again after another herd, and the same 
rformance was repeated. On the way back we 
unted with a kind of lynx, which they called by 
its Persian name of Sh Gosh; a funny-looking 
little chap with —" TL pee ears. Itis very clever 
at catching a lar, something like a crow. It 
walks very quietly up to the bird, and then leaps 
quickly upon it just as it spreads its wings to fly 
away. 


CeGRIEVING HEART 
zy Archibald Rutledge 


S one by one my talents fail, 
And momently my powers depart, 
Lord, leave me till Thy summons come 
A grieving heart. 


My grieving heart! My power to feel 
The pain that stabs my brother so; 
Ah, mystic poignances that I 
Would not forego. 


O Christ, whose pitying love has brought 
The dead to life, we share Thy power 
When we have caused our love to shine 
In some dark hour, 


On those who sink beside the way 
To let those win the race who can: 
O Master, make of me a Good 
Samaritan! 


And I shall find by sorrow’s stream 
Flowers of beautiful faith and pure, 
That, nobly worn, will be a crown 
That shall endure. 


® * 


THE PURPLE DRAGON. 


SUPPOSE it is not once in two years that I 
| drop into an auction room, but when I do go 

I invariably make a fool of myself, confesses 
a contributor to Punch. 


The other day, however, I thought myself safe. 
I was seems Sone, when I saw the sale going 
on, and went in. I hadn’t been inside the place 
five minutes before something caught and held 
my attention. I saw in an instant what the thing 
really was—the long-sought fellow to Uncle Dick’s 
pup e dragon. 

ou can fancy whether I was excited or not. 
The other dragon, the mate of this one, had been 
a wedding present to Ursula from her uncle; and 
for years we had tried to find its companion. It 
appears to be a rule about china that two horrors 
make a beauty; I don’t profess to understand 
these matters myself, but I have observed that. 

One of the reasons for my dislike of auctions is 
that they make me nervous. It requires consid- 
erable courage on my part to bid at all. 

“Now then, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, 
“for this valuable piece of genuine old Eastern 
ware. Shall I say fifteen pounds?” . 
~ “Five,” said a stout man, — ges 8 
the table. (“Excellent,” I thought. “I shall get 
it dirt cheap!’’) 

The auctioneer rewarded him with a smile of 
encouragement. “Thank you, sir. Five pounds I 
am bid. Five pounds only. ‘What improvement 
on five pounds?” 

He looked round the company, and his eye 
caught mine. Possibly ips moved; at all 
events, “Six pounds,” said the auctioneer. 

“Seven,” said the stout man. 

“ Eight,” said the auctioneer, after another 
glance at me. 

“Ten,” said the stout man. 

“Eleven!” That was a travesty of my own voice, 
raised for the first time. Silence followed. No 
one else bid anything at all. 

“Come now, gentlemen,” repeated the auction- 
eer. “This is simply giving it away. You’ll be 
sorry for it afterward. Eleven pounds only I am 
bid. Going at eleven pou—”’ 

“Twenty!” snapped the stout man. But my 
blood was >. 

“Twenty-five,” I said, quite calmly and clearly. 
Several persons looked round, and I felt that they 
were impressing = features upon their memories, 
perhaps so as to tell their children about me after- 
ward. It was a great moment. 

“Any advance on twenty-five pounds?” said the 
auctioneer. “For the last time, only twenty-five 

unds. Going, going, gone!’”’ The hammer fell. 

had conquered. 

The precious object was wrapped up and handed 
to me. I will not ee x over my emotions upon 
the homeward ride. I determined to say nothing 
about my purchase to Ursula, but to find some 
secret occasion to install the new arrival in the 
cabinet, and await her ona at discovering it. 

Ursula met me in the hall. ‘I’m so sorry you 
had to wait for the car,’’ she said, a: 
“Tf you’d known, you might have looked in at the 
Hambletons’ sale.” 

I decided that after all I would not postpone the 
pleasure. “As a matter of fact,” I said, “I did.” 

Ursula looked interested. ‘How brave of you!” 
she exclaimed. “I suppose = didn’t happen to 
see what the purple dragon etched?” 

“Twenty-five pounds,’ I said. “Of course it’s a 


lot of ef but — 

“T should think it was!” she cried. “Twenty- 
five pounds! Howsplendid! And for athing that 
I'd got to hate the very sight of! When Major 
Hambleton let me put it into their sale, I never 
thought it would fetch a penny more than ten. I 
can’t help feeling, dearest, that whoever bought it 
was rather carried away!” 

“That,” I said, placi and without the quiver 
of an eyelid, “is the whole object of an auction.” 

So the rule had held good. erall. We received 
our check, which amounted to twenty-three pounds 

d; and Ursula has not yet ceased to marvel at 
such good fortune. The net result of the trans- 
action is that she has had two new frocks, and 
that I possess (hidden under the bed in my dress- 
ing — a rare old Oriental vase, for which no 
reasonable offer will be refused. 
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“CORPORAL SUDS.” 


EN. E. V. Sumner, who was long colonel in 
command of the “Fighting Seventh” Cav- 
alry, was known to the rank and file of his 

regiment as “Old Bull.” His gruff manners may 
have had something to do with the nickname, but 
it came to him fairly by inheritance. His father, 
the General Sumner of Civil War renown, bore it 
before him. 

While the Seventh was stationed at Fort Grant, 
Arizona, a very raw recruit was sent on m. 
Kansas City. As usual, the men persecuted him 
from the start. lie returned meekly from the 
ordnance stores with the information that “‘left- 
handed ramrods” were all gone; without batting 
an eyelash, he reported that the sergeant in charge 
of the post exchange swore at him when he applied 
for his “butter checks.” They took his last two 
bits away from him in the canteen in some hocus- 


ene game. After my he was “ blanket- 
ossed”’ until the arms of the tossers grew weary ; 





and three times that night his bunk collapsed, 

amidst roars of merriment. The recruit then 

~~ up the struggle, and lay shivering upon the 
oor until morning. 

He neither murmured nor complained. In fact, 
he seemed to be so unsophisticated that when he 
asked his room corporal where he could have some 
wash: mg Gone, the corporal, with a jerk of his 
thumb, indicated the commanding officer’s house 
on the corner of the parade. “Go over to that big 
house,” the corporal directed. ‘Take your bundle 
with you, and ask for Old Bull. He takes in all 
the w ? at yo ye 

Grasp his little bundle, the green lad from 
Kansas Ci t shambled across the parade, mounted 

1 





the colonel’s front stoop, and innocently pulled 
the doorbell. The joke was an old one, as Old 
Bull had never been known to answer the bell in 
person, and more than one recruit had learned the 
way to “Soapsuds Row” after a tongue-lashing 
from the commandant’s dusky maid of all work. 
And as she had threatened to scald the next man 
who bothered her about his washing, the tip was 
passed along from troop to troop, and the men 
swarmed out on the verandas to see the . 

But just as the recruit pulled the bell, who 
should step out but Old Bull himself, booted and 
spurred for his my | ride. 

*“‘What do you want here?’ he thundered, sur- 
prised to see an enlisted man at his front door. 

“I—I—I wanted to see about gettin’ these sh- 
shirts and socks done up, m-mister,” stammered 
the frightened recruit. ‘“‘They told me to come 
over here and ask for Old Bull,” he added. 

“Well, I’m ‘Old Bull’!” roared the colone). 
“You come along with me and point out the man 
that sent you over here,” he went on, as he grasped 
the astonished youth and hurried him toward the 
troop quarters. 

The crowds upon the verandas melted away as 
Colonel Sumner approached, but the guilty cor- 

ral was found lurking in the a barber shop. 

me heated language ensued, and then, at the 
end of the painful interview, Old Bull delivered 
himself thus: 

“Corporal, I ought to have you court-martialed! 
I could have your stripes taken away, and see 
that you got about thirty days into the bargain. 
Or I could have you fined. But you’ve been one 
of my best noncoms. You’re always sober, and a 
good shot, and so I’m-not going to take your chev- 
rons, your liberty, or your money away from you. 
But since you’re such an expert on laundry 
matters, I order you to do this man’s washing on 
the front — of these quarters every Monday 
mornin; guard mount. 

“An a= he bellowed, turning to the recruit 
and sh ing his gauntlets at him, “‘you see that 

least two suits of underclothes and 
seven pairs of socks for him every week! And if 
he doesn’t wash ’em clean—you report to Old Bull, 
that’s ME!” 

And thereafter for several months, until a band 
of Tonto Basin Apaches went on a rampage and 
gave them more serious Lew to think about, the 
men of the Seventh looked forward happily to 
Monday morning guard mount. The noncommis- 
sioned dryman became known as “Corporal 
Suds,” and was teased about the affair until the 
da 2 piece of Spanish shrapnel cut short his 
existence. 
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THE SCALES OF FISHES. 


LL true fishes have scales, but in some they 
A are so minute, or so deeply embedded in the 
skin, as to be imperceptible. In most kinds, 
however, they are distinct enough; and in the 
pompano, and the kingfish of the Gulf of Mexico, 
which affords magnificent sport to anglers, they 
are sometimes almost as big as silver dollars, and 
are used to make ornaments. 


Seales vary atly in thickness and strength, 
as well as in size. They serve as an armor for 
the fish, not only against the attacks of enemies, 
but against arasites and infections of all kinds. 

en a fish’s scales are torn by wounds or 
accident, a fungus is almost certain to take root, 
develop, and finally kill the fish. That is why 
you should never touch goldfish in an aquarium 
with your hand, for that might cause some of the 
scales to slip off. It is to protect the animal still 
further that a sort of slime oozes continually 
from pores in the skin, and spreads over the sur- 
face of the scales. 
he size and strength of the scales of a fish are 
in direct relation to its habits of life. The eel and 
eatfish, which have no external armor, lurk near 
the bottom and among weeds, and escape assault 
7 floundering in the mud; perch and trout 
which live in clear water, have stronger and 
bigger scales; and the best armor belongs to 
those fishes which are themselves predatory. 
Most scales show lines of = on the upper 
surface; and the number of spawning periods it 
has ay through and the injuries if has suf- 
fered can be read by those who understand the 
markings. 

The most complete and effective armor among 
fishes is that of the gars or billfish of our American 
and some African rivers. Here the scales do not 
overlap, but are lozenge-shaped and joined at the 
edges, like the pieces of a mosaic. Instead of 
being rounded and horny, they are composed of 
an sg hoy enamel. This was characteristic 
of the es of that very primitive age, called 
Silurian. The seas were then filled with fish, 
some of great size and ferocity, which had solid, 
pavement-like armor of this kind, and are known 
as ganoids. A few small species of this primitive 
type have survived to the present. One reason 
— be that, except in infancy, they are safe from 
ordinary enemies. 
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TESTING NEPHEW’S KNOWLEDGE. 


HERE is a certain old German of Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, whose pride, like that 
of many*self-made men, leads him at times 

into a sort of patronizing condescension toward 
those things he did not “have time for” when he 
was making his way in life. 

Upon the occasion of the graduation of anephew, 
he asked: 

“Vell, Wilhelm, vot did dey teach you up there?” 

“Greek and Latin,” said the boy, “and German 


“So, so!” murmured the old German. “And 
vot’s der algebra for potatoes, now?” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Javelin, zebra, slight, quay, fox, cowed, 
pumpkin—the alphabet. 11. Rome, ore, veil, cow, 
cell—Oliver Cromwell. 

2. 1. Stone, tone, ton,on,O. m1. Tether, ether, 
the. 11. Thump, hump, hum. 

3. 1. Win, chest, err—Winchester. 11. The letter 
h. m1. The wind. tv. Nameless. 

4. Lime. 

5. Pares, spare, pears, spear, reaps, parse. 
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. 7. Man(d)rake, war- 
URCHIN e)house, tub(e)rose, 
PEEQE gndan 
Fs — S 8. Ha, re—hare; inn, 
N U nN 4te—innate; ill, iterate 


—illiterate; no, on— 
noon; co, de e. 
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LITTLE GREAT-GRAN DMOTH ER. |the paper became soaked, and sank to the| ‘‘It’s Joey! And he is sound asleep! We 


bottom of the glass. It left the needle floating | never missed him !’’ 
BY ALMINA BLOSSOM. | on the top of the water. | Fred lifted his sleepy brother. ‘‘Here’s 
[1 the oval frame she stands | wating pret nay nore te ty to We neta rene 
Looking from the long _| kitchen, and do all the work of cleaning up.””| ‘*Hy—what?’’ asked Betty. 
ago; This made them all laugh, and as Bob started| ‘‘One syllable will do for a little girl,’’ said 
Primly folded are her off he stumbled over something on the floor. (| Fred. ‘‘It’s a big word and a big subject.’’ 
hands, 
Little hands as white 
as snow. 
See, how quaint her 
dress, and neat; 
And her glances, 
how demure! 
Never rosebud was 
more sweet; 
Never lily bud more 
pure. 
Could we look into 
her heart, 
Could we hear what she 
might say, 
Should we find her far apart 
From the children of to-day? 











ORAWN BY 
EMMA TROTH 


THE FLOATING NEEDLE. 


. By Lucile Lovell. 


HEN Fred came into the living room, | to the weight of the water that it displaced, 
W where the younger children were wait- and that is now in the baking dish.’’ 

ing, he carried a tray. On the tray! . Bob looked a trifle dazed, and Fred contin- 
there were two tumblers, a deep baking dish, | ued: 
a pitcher, a pair of scales, a small silver fork, sia t is easily proved. Fill the other tum- 
a tiny square of thin paper, a piece of flannel | bler with water, Bob, and weigh it. Then 
with a needle stuck in it, and a small stone. | weigh the glass when it is partly emptied of 
He set the tray on the big round table. Bob, | water, and then weigh the stone. ’’ 
Molly, Betty and little Joe crowded close! Bob obeyed, and it was found that the weight 
about the table, and smiled with interest and | of the water that had overflowed was exactly 





curiosity. the weight of the stone! 
‘‘What a lot of things!’’ said Betty. ‘*Suppose, now,’’ said Fred, ‘‘you take that 
‘‘My working partner will use them all in| needle and put it upon that fork, and very 
the most interesting experiments we have ever slowly lower the fork into that tumbler that DRAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 
tried,’’ Fred said, with the air of a real show- | is filled with water. Now watch Bob.’’ DISCOU RAGED. 
man. | Bob followed Fred’s instruction very clev- 
‘“Who is your working partner ?’’ asked | erly, and soon Molly cried: By E. F. 
Betty. | ‘*The needle is floating like a straw !’’ To-day they named my little brother John, 
‘‘Master Robert,’’ Fred said. ‘‘Step up,| ‘‘So it is,’’ said Fred, ‘‘and I will tell you And then they let me hold him on my knee. 
Mr. Working Partner, if you please, and to-| the reason. I don’t believe you will guess it , ; ; m 
gether we will proceed to astonish these young | easily. The reason is this, that a bed, convex - gore a NSS tie eae Up SUE: 
ladies and this y tleman !’’ |on one side and concave on the other, —Bett idn’t know my grandmamma from me. 
tgp ge | — 7 They’ve weighed him every day, and he has gained 
As he took his place in front of the tray, | can look up the difference between concave y & td ¥, : & 
every one clapped. and convex to-morrow,—has been formed on Just two pounds and one ounce since they began, 
“First,” Fred began, ‘‘please fill that tum-| the surface of the water, and the surface of And so, before he’s any use to me, 
bler with water from the pitcher—not quite so | this bed is large, in comparison with that of | guess that | shall be an old, old man. 











full, or you will not be able to move without ‘a needle; the needle is supported by it, so that 
spilling it. Now put the tumbler on the scales. scarcely any part of the needle is touching the 
What does it weigh?’’ | water. Of course,’’ Fred added, ‘‘if the water 

Bob told him its weight, and then Fred | should penetrate the needle’s eye, the weight WHEN LITTLE BEAR WENT FISHING. 
ordered the glass of water set into the deep of the water would cause it to sink immedi- By Frances Margaret Fox. 
dish. | ately.’’ | NE morning Father Bear and Mother| ‘‘Then I shall fish with my little brown 

‘*Has anyone a piece of string?’’ he asked, | ‘Tf this needle should sink, how much water | Bear rose at dawn and went fishing. | paw,’’ declared Baby Bear, with a brisk nod. 
after he had felt in his own pockets. would overflow ?’’ suddenly asked the working | They wished to catch a big fish for} Father Bear laughed. 

Molly brought a piece of strong white twine | partner. breakfast. | **You may fish with your little brown paw 
that was neatly tied up, and Fred fastened it; ‘‘Just a drop, of course,’’ said Molly. | Little Bear heard the back gate click-click- | if you choose,’’ said Mother Bear, ‘‘but I fear 
securely round the small, uneven stone on the| ‘‘If we had delicate scales we should find | ety-click behind them. He sprang up, dressed | that you will catch nothing.’’ 
tray. He left one long end. that the law held good,’’ said Fred, ‘‘and that himself quickly, and ran after his father and| Soon the three bears reached the bank of 

‘*Gently lower that stone into the tumbler,’’ | the sinking needle would displace a weight of |mother. ‘‘Wait, Father Bear! © Mother | the river, where Father Bear and Mother Bear 
Fred ordered. | water equal to its own weight.’’ | Bear, wait for me!’’ he called. ‘‘I woke up, | baited their hooks and sat down to fish. Baby 

‘*But the water will run over the top of the | ‘tT wish that I knew what you were going | and I want to go fishing, too!’’ | Bear, however, stretched out on the bank, flat 
tumbler, ’’ Molly objected. |to do with that leaf of tissue paper,’’ said| Father Bear and Mother Bear laughed when | on his face, and began fishing with his little 

‘*The dish will catch the water; that’s what | Betty. | they heard Little Bear’s merry voice. brown paw. 
it is there for. Ready—and steady—Bob!”’ | ‘‘After Bob takes out the needle and dries| ‘‘Got a fishing pole for me?’”’ inquired Little| Father and Mother Bear smiled; but Little 

Bob let the stone dip into the tumbler, and | it,’’ said Fred, ‘‘he will put the leaf of tissue| Bear, when, by hopping and skipping and | Bear crooned softly: 
the water immediately overflowed into the dish. | paper on the surface of the tumbler of water, | running, he had reached his father’s side. “Come, fish, come, fish, 

Then Fred said: | and lay the needle gently upon the paper. ”’ ‘* No, indeed,’’? answered Father Bear. Come to my little brown paw.” 

‘‘That stone has lost weight exactly equal| They watched Bob do this, and pretty soon | ‘‘My son, you are too small to go fishing.’’| His song was so low and sweet, and sounded 

so harmless,a wee bluebird sang with him : 





“Come, fish, come, fish, 
Come to his little brown paw.”’ 

Five minutes passed, ten minutes passed, 
and then came a fish, swimming—swim- 
ming down the river. 

The fish nibbled at Father Bear’s big, 
big fishhook ; but he did not like the bait ; 
it was too hard for him. He nibbled at 
Mother Bear’s middle-sized hook, but he 
did not like the bait; it was too soft for 
him. 

But when that fish saw Little Bear’s 
brown paw, fishing, fishing, in the water, 
and when he heard Little Bear crooning 
softly, and when he heard the wee blue- 
bird singing, that big fish swam straight 
into Little Bear’s brown paw! 

Quick asa flash, Little Bear dipped that 
fish out of the water and upon the bank ! 

‘‘Oh, I caught a fish! I caughta fish !’’ 
called Little Bear, while he danced for 
joy. 

‘Oh, Little Bear caught a fish !’’ cried 
Father Bear and Mother Bear together. 

Home went three happy bears ever so 
“ ec ied ¥ weld early in the morning, and the fish that 
ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN Little Bear caught was cooked for break- 
AN EXHIBITION OF SNOW SCULPTURE. fast. It was the best and sweetest fish 
that Little Bear had ever tasted. 
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Home Baking 
brings to mind 
q %, Royal Baking 
| | Powder just as 
surely as Royal 
Baking Powder 
suggests deli- 
clous, appetizing 
and wholesome 
food—kindred 
| thoughts for 
| 1 nearly half a 
, century. 


) ROYAL 


BAKING 
| POWDER 


is made from 
pure, Cream of 
| ‘Tartar,a product 
if of luscious 


grapes. 


To avoid baking 
powders made from 
alum or other ingre- 
dients which may be 
injurious to health, 
read the label and 
use only baking 
powder shown to be 
made from Cream of 
Tartar. 
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TOPICAL TOQUES. 


ADIES whose devotion to fashion is greater 
than their sense of beauty and becomingness 
wear to-day some amazing erections upon their 
heads. But their folly does not approach, either 
literally or figuratively, the height attained in 
fashionable France on the eve of the French 
Revolution. Mons. Emile Langlade has recently 
described anew some of the extravagances in 
headgear that the rival milliners of that era, 
Beaulard and Bertin, invented. 


The puff of sentiment, the topical ue, the 
ranny cap, and the royal fantasy in feathers 
‘Oliowed oue after the other, each more ridiculous 
than the last. When “sentiment” ruled, the 
puff, comprising sometimes as many as fourteen 
yards of gauze, intermingled intricately with the 
wearer’s ¢ , puffed, and powdered locks, con- 
tained assort pupects — of her tastes and 
affections—lo¢ks of her relatives’ hair, or that of 
her favorite hero, toy animals representing her 
pets. dolls of her friend 8, 
carriages, musical ruments, oe. and yee 
etables. The topical toque was less personal; it 
derived its name and character from current 
events, and its decorations might be suggested by 
a play, a book, a battle, the queen’s caprice, 
the love affair of a court lady. 

e pouf @ la révolte, for instance, commem- 
orated ‘a raid of the Parisian e upon the 
bakeries, when the price of bread had soared too 
high; the pouf 4 V’ineculation, the king’s recovery 
from his inoculation against smallpox ; the pouf a 
re 

vry; still another epic - 
coun r between the French and English, in which, 
tossing —_ an ocean of gauze billows, two 
ships of the line appeared engaged in desperate 
conflict, their miniature masts, spars, rigging and 
eannon perfectly executed, and their maintrucks 
towering a two feet above the complacent 
face of the patriotic belle. 

The fashions were indeed, as a contemporary 
records, “too absurd for burlesque; the satirist 
and cartoonist were reduced to mere record of the 
actual.” But neither ridicule, denunciation, nor 
sober protest served to check them; the craze had 
to run its course. Curiously enough, one of, the 
last and most popular creations of, the ingenious 
Beaulard involved an aéknowledgment of the 


extent of the popular disapproval. It was called 
the re cap,” —bonnet a4 la bonne maman,— 
and it had a concealed interior spring. Fashion- 
able dames and gay young girls were thus enabled 


to comply with the most extreme demands of style, 
and yet escape reproof from conservative elders 





iy 


0! 
structure to-modest dimensions; another at their 
departure, and—presto! pop!—up it sprang again 
as- mpudent as ever. E 
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BABU BUSINESS* LETTERS. 

| “1 ESPECTED Sirs,” wrote an ingenuous Babu 
employee to his firm, not long ago, “I have 

the honor to elucidate my soon departure from 

office in perpetuity, owing to excessive weariness 

of job.” 


| If brevity is the soul of humor, as of wit, his 
—_ must rank as superior to that of another 

bu, an applicant for a position, whose letter, 
addressed to a certain shipping firm of Live 1, 
found its way into the English ny ers. Other- 
wise it might be difficult to choose between them. 


Most honoured sir,—Understanding that there are several 
hands wanted in your honours’ department, I beg to offer 
my hand as to adjustment. I appeared for the Matric. 
Exam in Octy, but failed, the reason for which I shall 
describe, to begin with my writing was illegible this was 
due to climatic reason, for having come from a warm to a 
cold climate found my fingers stiff and very disobedient to 
my wishes. Father I had received great shock to my 
mental system in the shape of the death of my only fond 
brother, besides most honoured Sir I beg to state that Iam 
in very incomfortable circumstances being the soul means 
of support of my fond brother’s seven issues consisting of 
three adults and four females, the latter being the bain of 
my existence, owing to my having to support two of my 
own wives as well as their issues, of which by God’s mis- 
| fortune the feminine gender predominat If by wonder- 
ful good fortune the few humble lines meat with your 
benign kindness and favourable turn of mind, I the poor 
menial shall ever pray for the long life and prosperity of 
yourself as well as your Honor’s posthumous olive 
branches. 


Whether or not this unfortunate and much- 
married Oriental obtained the ition is not re- 
corded; but mere gratitude for the refreshing 
variety interjected the day’s routine corre- 
spondence by his request should at least have 
assured its careful consideration. Whatever his 
other qualifications for a business career, the 
Babu is a joy as a correspondent. 
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A RESCUED MASTERPIECE. 


| OW Edward Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyam” 
| was rescued from neglect and obscurity, a 
London contemporary tells. Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
| the elder, published the book, and finding that it 
| did not sell, he relegated it to the penny box in 

his shop. Its subsequent success was due to a 
| fortunate accident. Two of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
| setti’s friends came across the poem, and thought 
| it worth reading. Rossetti read it, and recom- 
| mended it to Swinburne. 
“Having read it,” Swinburne wrote, “Rossetti 
| and I invested sixpence apiece, or possibly three- 
nce,—I would not wish to exaggerate our ex- 
| travagance,—in copies at that not exorbitant 
| price. 

“Next day, we thought we might get some more 

for presents among our friends, but the man at the 
| stall asked twopence! Rossetti expostulated with 
| him in terms of such humorously indignant remon- 

strance as none but he could ever command. We 
| took a few, and left him. In a week or two, if I 
| am not much mistaken, the remaining copies were 
| Sold at a guinea. I have since seen copies offered 
| at still more absurd prices. I kept my oo 
| —the tidiest of the lot,—and have it still.” 
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A FLINTY-HEARTED BISHOP. 


N English clergyman once applied to his bishop 
for a living, saying that he would prefer an 
| English benefice to one in Wales. Mr. P. H. 
Ditchfield tells the story in “The Old English 
Country Squire.” The bishop demanded the 
| reason for this preference, and the chaplain re- 
| plied: 
“T should prefer an English living, since my 
wife does not speak Welsh.’ 
.,. Your wife, sir! What has that got to do with 
| it? She does not preach, does she?” 
“No, my lord,” replied the parson, “but she 
lectures.” 
The yesnen got his living, but it was in the wilds 
of Wales. 








| jamming clamor, dull colors ugly dirt to 
~1 the quiet, the beauty and the ineffable 
1 fragrance of a garden. Let no one refuse. 
| At least, you can start plants in a window 
| box. Helping anything to grow in the 
sunshine is to live more abundantly. 

Plan your trip now. This garden won- 
derland is not far to seek, but you need 
advice for the journey. There is a standard 
| guide. Itis called Ferry’s Seed Annual. 
You can obtain it free upon request. 

| As we have leamed in fifty years how to 
| instruct you to make a successful garden, 
| 80, too, have we learned how to produce 
“1 good vegetables and flower seeds. We 
have the best equipment and the largest 
seed-producing organization in the world. 
We fumish thoroughbred seeds. They 
are for sale by dealers everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. It is easy 
for you to get the best—Ferry’s—also 
it is good for economy, because 

Send for catalogue today. 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 
(Also at Windsor, Ontario) 
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*5.00 Extra in Gold 


For New Subscriptions During March 


to be given in addition to all 
other Offers. 


THE OFFER. Send us an average of one, two, 


or three new solicited subscrip- 
tions per week during the month of March, and we will 
not only send you the regular Premiums and Winner's 
Gifts, but in addition we will also send you one of the 
following Cash Prizes: 


* 
We Will Pay You 

For an average of THREE new subscriptions 
per week during March, or a total of twelve, $5.00 Extra 
For an average of TWO new subscriptions 
per week during March, or a total of eight, $2.50 Extra 
For an average of ONE new subscription 
per week during March, or a total of four, $1.00 Extra 

This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. Orders mailed 
before March 2d or after March 28th cannot count. With your last 


order, send a stat t of the ber of subscriptions you have secured 
during the month. Only one of these Cash Prizes given to a worker. 








A Prize for Every One. 


"THERE is absolutely no limit to the number of workers 
who will receive prizes. Simply comply with the re- 
quirements of the above Offer, and you are assured of a Cash 
Prize of $5.00, $2.50, or $1.00, according to your record for 
the month. Remember, also, that in addition to these Extra 
Cash Prizes, you will also receive a Premium for each new 
subscription, and a Winners Gift Extra when five have 
been secured. All subscriptions will also count toward a 
Cash Prize in the Vacation Contest, which closes June 30. 
Send us on a postal the addresses of those who ought to subscribe, 


and state that you wish sample copies of The Companion sent. These 
we will mail free. Then you can call for their subscriptions later. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 






























You Must Have 
A Laboratory 


To Bake Beans Like 
Van Camp’s 


For we pick out these 
Beans by analysis. And 
we thus prove out the 
standard of our Sauce. 


You would need a chef 
such as we obtained from 
the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 
You would need his secret 


recipes. 

You would need a 
Steam Oven so the Beans 
won't crisp, so they won't 
get mushy, so they won't 


break up. And the Sauce 
must be baked with the 
Beans. 


All these things must anyone 
have to bake Beans like Van 
Camp's. But nobody has them. 
So you never find—in homes, 
hotels or under other brands— 
anything like this Dish. 


VAN P's 


BAKED WITH 
PorK«BEANS POSE? Situ 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Others have tried, for years 
and years, to produce a Dish 
like this. Other kitchens, other 
chefs, and housewives by the 
millions. But such mellowness, 
such flavor, such tang and zest 
have never been attained. 


Now 400,000 women daily 
buy something cooked by the 
chefs who bake these delicious 
Van Camp Beans. 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 





| Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’Italienne 
(289) 
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LI AND GLADSTONE. 


| @O completely was Li Hung Chang’s time taken 
} up during the first four days in England, 
| writes Mr. William F. Mannix in the “Memoirs 
| of Li Hung Chang”; so busy was he “with small 

things and great, small people and famous,” that | 
| he had no time for his memoirs. The peaceful | 


quiet of Mr. Gladstone’s country home, accord- | 
ingly, greatly pleased the viceroy, and there he 
found time for his neglected diary. 


Hawarden, Eleventh Day in Memory of the Peace- | 
Sul Jade Em . Only here, in the home of the | 
greatest living Englishman, have I found real rest | 
since I left the at at Dover. Here I have 
enjoyed for a day such a rest as I have not known 
since I bid good-by to China; for it is a pleasur- 
able rest to see and know this ‘‘Grand Old Man.” 
It is delightful to learn his thoughts and to see 

gs of this world as he sees them. It is the 
highest prize of public service to be able to retire 
to such a home life as his,-amid the respect of 
the world and the love and admiration of his 
countrymen. If I could be any other person than 
Li Hung Chang, I-should want to be William 
Ewart Gladstone, the Grand Old Man of England. 

Mr. Gladstone met me at the handsome, green- 
covered station upon my arrival. A great crowd 
of the country people were there, and hats were 
raised and handkerchiefs fluttered as our party 
descended from the train. Then there was lon 
and hearty —- as we shook hands, both o 
us bareheaded. I do not know when before, in 
= I have been seen without a head cover- 


ng. 
qt once Mr. Gladstone apotagines for not havin 
come to London to meet me. But he said that 
he had made the trip he would very likely have 
been ill for a week. He had sent a telegram to 
me at Windsor Castle to this same effect two days 
before, and so I determined to visit him at 
Hawarden. Accompanied only by Long-li and 
Bruce [interpreters and secretaries], we took a 
long walk over his estate, and talked of many 
matters remote from affairs of state. I was sur- 
prised to find how well he knew my life, and he 
expressed the same feeling when I told him what 
I knew re: ding himself. He spoke of the queen, 
about In affairs, and of home rule for Ire-| 
d; and I was certain that he hoped to see that | 
unhappy country better governed before he died. 
“They have given their best to England,” he said, | 
a..' in turn have been given only England’s | 
worst.” } 
He poamet out some tree stumps to me, and 
said that in eight years he had kept his health 
good and his muscles strong by his chopping exer- | 
cise. It amused me very much, and I told him I | 
would like to see him strike a blow. So he took wu | 
the instrument for cutting, and made several great | 
dents in one of the trees. Then he turned to me | 
and said, “Lord Li, did you @ver cut down a tree?” | 
I told him I had many atime when I was a boy, | 
but like many other boyish habits, I had outgrown | 
this one also. But he wanted me to try, and I did. | 
However, it was awkward work, for the handle of 
the instrument caught in my sleeve, and I nearly 
cut my foot. 
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“MARY’S TWIN.” 


‘¢ 4 PRINCESS in her fresh young teens, with 

blue eyes and golden hair, sounds like quite 
a fairy-tale sort of creature, doesn’t she?” an 
American girl in England, who had recently had 
several opportunities to observe the royal family 
at close range, wrote home the other day. 


“Well, Princess Mary is sixteen, a rosy blonde, 
and is blessed with glorious, shining hair, which, 
after the English fashion for girls in their middle 
teens, still streams loose over her shoulders much 
of the time. She has, undeniably, marked points 
of beauty; but she is not beautiful, and does not 
even strike you as ee i although if somebod 
who knew how could catch her and dress her, it 
might be a different sto But taste in dress was 
not a characteristic of her grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, or of her mother, Queen Mary; and she 
is said to take after both of them, with the added 
drawback that she doesn’t care about clothes any- 
way, and considers them just a bother. That 
mightn’t be a drawback, after all, if it meant that 
her dressmakers were allowed a free hand; but 
they are not. Queen Mary has decided ideas, and 
disapproves the present styles, and the duds the 
court dressmakers evolve under her direction are 
mply awful! y —, who knows, tells me 
that the London modistes actually hate to have 
the court custom, instead of being proud of it, 
and never let their more stylish customers know, 
if they can help it, that they have made gowns for 
the queen and princess! 

“On horseback,—riding habits can’t be easily 
out of taste,—cantering grocetay. beside her 
father in the park (for she and the K gore —— 
arable riding companions), Princess Mary really 
does look both pretty and princessy enough to 
satisfy our republican ideals ; for, since we regard 
royalties as ornamental merely, we quite naturally 
demand more of them in that line their sub- 
ects do. But on formal occasions, she fails to look 

he part as well; she has an air both stiff and shy; 
and, if it’s anything out of doors, not parey Gem 
herself could cling more passionately to her de- 
erepit green umbrell’ than does the princess to 
her neat, correct, tightly rolled, eminently proper, 
ee somehow unroyal and disillusioning um- 
re 


Perhaps, with time and eee, the little lady 
may acquire more of the superficial graces whose 
absence royalty makes always disai pomeey 
eonspicuous. Perhaps, also, her more t Britis) 
devotion to her umbrella may wane. At present 
it is so marked that, as all England has learned 
with a smile, her brothers commonly refer to it as 
““Mary’s twin.” 
e& 





THE VALUE OF TIME IN NEW YORK. 


N no other metropolis of the world are similar 

expenditures contemplated for traffic purposes, | 
and that for very obvious reasons. Not only 
is the physical conformation of New York without 
parallel, but nowhere else is there a public so 
insistent on the subject of “saving time.” Minutes 
spent in transit must be cut down to the irreducible 
minimum, no matter how prodigally the saved 
time may be wasted. 


In this connection, continues Alan Sullivan in 
Harper’s Magazine, consider an actual occurrence. 
An Englishman who recently dropped in at a 
friend’s office on Twenty-Seventh Street, was 
asked to dine. At the nearest subway station 
they took a local train to the Grand Central, there 
dived across the platform into an express that 
disgorged them at Seventy-Second Street, where 
they entered another local train that finally 
deposited them at the door of the Gothamite’s 
apartment at Broadway and Seventy-Ninth Street. 

‘ollowed then a smoke and a most leisurely 
dinner. Halfway through the dessert, the Briton 
looked at his host. 

“T’ve been wondering why we took three trains 
to get here?” 

“Why? We saved four minutes!” 

The visitor pondered. “I say,” he questioned, 
=. ‘what are you going to do with 

m 
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THE BEST TREATMENT FOR 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 


If you wish a skin clear of pimples, blackheads and | 


other annoying eruptions, begin to-day the regular use 


of Cuticura soap assisted by Cuticura ointment. No | 


other method is so agreeable, so often effective and so 
economical. Treatment: 


but do not rub. Wash off the Cuticura ointment in 
five minutes with Cuticura soap and hot water, and 
continue bathing for some minutes. This treatment 
is best on rising and retiring. At other times use 
Cuticura soap freely for the toilet and bath. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “ Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 
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AFRAID TO EAT 
GIRL STARVING ON POORLY SELECTED FOOD. 


“Several years ago I was actually starving,” 
writes a Maine girl, “yet dared not eat for fear of 
the consequences. 

“I had suffered indigestion from overwork, 
irregular meals and improper food, until at last 
my stomach became so weak I could eat scarcely 
any food without great distress. 

“Many kinds of food were tried, all with the 
same discouraging effects. I steadily lost health 
and strength, until I was but a wreck of my 
former self. 

“Having heatd of Grape-Nuts and its great 
merits, I purchased a package, but with little 
hope that it would help me—I was so discouraged. 

“T found it not only appetizing but that I could 
eat it as I liked and that it satisfied the craving 
for food without causing distress, and if I may 
use the expression, ‘it filled the bill.’ 

“For months Grape-Nuts was my principal 
article of diet. I felt from the very first that I 


| had found the right way to health and happiness, 
and my anticipations were fully realized. 


“With its continued use I regained my usual 
health and strength. Today I am well and can 
eat anything I like, yet Grape-Nuts food forms a 
part of my bill of fare.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 


full of human interest. 
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ETCHUP 


Keeps After Opening 
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ROM the gathering, select- 

ing and thoroughly wash- 
ing of the red-ripe tomatoes 
—the slight cooking so that 
the true tomato taste is re- 
tained, accentuated by addi- 
tion of pure, delicate spices 
—to the filling, corking and 
capping of the sterilized bot- 
tles, every step taken is with 
extreme care and under the 
strict surveillance of experts. 
All this tends towards making 


BLUE LABEL KETCHUP 


Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Our other products, 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits, and Vegetables, 
you will find equally as 
pleasing as Blue Label 
Ketchup. 


Our booklet of ‘‘ Original 
Menus’’ is full of sugges- 
tions for dinners and dainty 
luncheons. Write for it today, 
giving your grocer’s name 
and mentioning this magazine. 


Curtice BrothersCo, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















Gently smear the affected | 
parts with Cuticura ointment, on the end of the finger, | 
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Especially suitable for 
Children’s Gardens 


kt. Sweet Peas, Finest Mixed. 

kt. Asters, McGregor's Mixture. 
kt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous. 

kt. Sum. Cypress, Burning Bush. 
kt. Peony Best Double. 
kt. Clove 8, Spicy Fragrance. 
kt. Swt. Alyssum, Always Blooms. 
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selected seeds with full instructions, 
in a 20c rebate envelope which gives you 
han the seeris free. 


SFE” CATALOG FREE 


OVER 200 FLOWERS IN COLORS 
Send 10c tocover packing, postage, etc., 
and we will send the 10 packets o 
, the 20c rebate envelope and Spe- 
cial Bargain Catalog. SEND TODAY. 
The McGregor Bros. Co. 
Box 320 Springfield, Ohio 



















You Can Make 


Big Money 


_ from chickens and 





eggs in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, in Cali- 
fornia. Favorable cli- 
mate, easily grown 








food and high prices 
for your product is 
the profit - making 
combination that 
works to your benefit. 

The opportunity is 
so good, and the need 
for eggs and chick- 
ens so great, that we 


have prepared this 
special book for free 
distribution. 


This book tells of 
the profits that others 
have made and how 
they did it. It de- 
scribes the country 
and tells what you 





Colonizeti 4 jt. 
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can do. 


After you have read it, I will be 
ou write me and I'll give you suc 
nformation as you desire. 

We have another book about ‘“‘Dairying,” and 

T’ll send that free, too, if you wish. 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent 
A.T.& 8.F. Ry., 2280 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


ad to have 
additional 





























yaNu = Cre)it= 


Every day, legions of 
people get rid of their 
corns with Blue-jay. 
This easy method now 
removes a million corns 
a month. 

You who suffer with corns do 
ourselves an injustice. Blue- 
jay will instantly stop the pain. 
And in 48 hours, without any 
soreness, the corn comes out 
completely. 





About half the people know this 
now. When a corn appears they 
put Blue-jay on it. Fhen they 
forget it. Ina couple of days they 
lift out the corn and bid it good-bye 
forever. 

You can’t do that by paring corns. 
And you can’t with old-time treat- 
ments. You may get relief for a 
little while, but the corns simply 
stay and grow. 

Try this modern, scientific way— 
the way now employed by physicians 
and hospitals. Get rid of the corn. 
It is just as easy, just as painless as 
the ineffective ways. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Mches of fiedseny Supplies 



























































. dinner, and, in spite of protests, went busily to 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paver for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00-a year, in advance, 


including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 


Mass., as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. ge to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. ston, Mass. 








PERIPHERAL IRRITATION. 


ERIPHERAL irritation is any 

irritation of those extremities of 
the nervous system that are called 
“end organs.” The end organs can 
be described as the fingers of the 
nerves, and, like real fingers, they 
are very sensitive to tactile impres- 
sions, whether agreeable or painful. 
If you step out of bed in the morning on a thick, 
soft rug, the end organs of the nerves of the foot 
will send back to the brain one kind of message ; 
if you step out on a large nail, they will send a 
very different kind. And as often as the end 
organs are excited by contacts of any sort, they 
telegraph the fact through the central nervous 
system to the brain. 

When we carelessly permit some form of periph- 
eral irritation to become continuous, disagreeable 
results are sure to follow, soon or late. Unfor- 
tunately, those results often bear very obscure 
relation to the original error, so that only the 
experienced physician can connect them. 

One frequent cause of peripheral irritation is 
clothing that is too tight or too heavy, or other- 
wise uncomfortable. Shoes or hats are often to 
blame for nervous reactions that are not always 
manifested in the feet or head. Mothers should 
be careful that children do not have to “use up” 
or “wear out” clothing that is actually outgrown. 
The children are likely to be used up and worn 
out at the same time if their delicate nervous 
systems are exposed to a repeated strain. 

In some cases reflex disturbances come from 
the eyes, or the nose and throat, or from a mass 
of hardened wax in the ears. After the proper 
treatment in such cases, the peripheral irritations 
disappear immediately. Look out for and remove 
all sources of trouble of this kind in your children. 
Even “ pigtails’”” may be braided tight enough 
to upset the nervous system. If there is some 
mysterious nervous irritation, and you cannot 
discover the cause, get your physician to help 
you to find it. : 
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GRANDMOTHER’S CUP PLATES. 
HEN a lady bought a dinner set 
eighty years ago, she always | 

included in her best china a set of 

little “cup plates.” No table service 





was.complete without them. Nowa 
cup plate was a tiny saucer that you 
set your cup into when you poured | 
your tea or coffee into your saucer 
That was the proper way to drink tea or 





to cool. 
coffee eighty years ago. 

Grandmother Fielding’s dinner china was her 
pride and delight, and of ail the dishes, she thought 


the cup plates were the most beautiful. The set 
was still new, and handled with the greatest care, 
when Great-Aunt Katherine came from South 
Carolina to make a visit. Aunt Katherine was a 
person of importance in the family, a woman of 
strong character and marked personality, as her 
many namesakes testified. Grandmother often 
told the grandchildren of the Sunday in her girl- 





hood when she accompanied Aunt Katherine to 
the old church at Limestone Springs, where they | 
sat with her five other namesakes, seven Kather- | 
ine Mays all in a row. 

When she came to visit grandmother in Missis- 
sippi, she was growing old, her eyes were failing | 
fast, and her hearing had grown dull; but her | 
interest in everything about her was unabated, and | 
her activity limited only by her failing strength. 
It gave her great pleasure to assist with the | 
household duties in every way she could, and 
although many hands were always ready to render 
service, and willing feet waited to save her steps, 
she was not happy unless she took her part in the 
daily round of duties. 

One day she chose to clear off the table after 


work. The dishes were neatly stacked on the 
trays to be carried to the kitchen, and Aunt Kath- 
erine quickly gathered up the cloth, and went 
with it to the door, which opened on a broad brick 
walk. Vigorously she shook the crumbs from 
the cloth, and then turning, she folded it with a 
little air of triumph. “There, I told you I could 
do it just as well as anyone,” she said, as she took 
her seat. 

It was very neatly done, but alas, with the 
crumbs went all the cherished cup plates! The 
failing eyes had overlooked them every one, and 
although they crashed on the bricks, and broke 
into hundreds of pieces, the old ears heard no 
sound. 

But they understood the meaning of courtesy 
eighty years ago better, perhaps, than we do now. 
Aunt Katherine finished her visit and returned 





to South Carolina, and no one in the family, young 


or old, ever intimated in her presence that the | Ff 


cup plates were missing. 
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BUILDING FARMS OUT OF RIVER 
SILT. 


CURIOUS method of reclaiming waste land | 

for agricultural purposes prevails in a limited | 
district of England along the Trent, Ouse, Don, 
and other rivers that flow into the great estuary 
of the Humber in northern Lincolnshire and 
southeast Yorkshire. 


The water of the tides that come up these rivers 
is exceedingly muddy. In simmer a cylindrical 
flass filled with this water to a depth of twelve or 

fteen inches will presently deposit an inch or 
more of mud, known locally as fine No one 
knows where the warp comes from; for, to quote 
an English description of this locality, “The Hum- 
ber at its mouth is clear water, and no floods in 
the countries washed by these rivers bring in the | 
warp, but on the contrary they do much mischief 
by spoiling it. In the very driest seasons and 
longest droughts it is best and most plentiful.” | 

Originally, the tide water used to overflow the | 
river banks, and spread a deposit of mud over | 
the surrounding country. When the rivers were | 
banked in, strips from a quarter to half a mile 
wide on either side became fertile tracts of land 
and were greatly esteemed, as they were well 
drained and produced good =e in all seasons. 
Behind these tracts, however, there are exten- 
sive tracts of lower lands that were waterlogged, 
since they were below the level of the river. 

The system of ‘“‘war ing. or building up these 
waste lands into fertile farms by the use of the 
river silt, dates back to about 1730. A piece of land 
is first inclosed with a bank, and connected with 
the river by means of a “warping channel,” pro- 
vided with sluice gates. Twice a day during the 
high tides of the summer months the de ogg charged 
tide water is let in, allowed to deposit its | of 
silt on the land, and flow out again at ebb. As 
each footing may result in the deposit of an eighth 
of an inch of soil, in two or three years the surface 
is raised as many feet. They flood the land no 
longer, but they sow it to white clover, and 
drain it by means of ditches that discharge into 
the warping channel, which now serves as the 
main drain. Later, the land is cut up into farms 
of one hundred and fifty to two hundred deres. 
Wheat and potatoes are the principal crops of 
warp farms. 
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GOLD-PAVED STREETS. 


RAVELERS declare, says Harper's Weekly, 
that at Axim, on the Gold Coast of Africa, gold 
may actually be picked up in the streets. When 
one visitor, an Englishman, took the statement as 
a mere figure of speech, his host immediately 
bade a woman servant go out into the main street, 
gather a bucketful of road scrapings, and work it 
for gold dust. 


In ten minutes the servant returned with two 
galvanized iron buckets, one filled with road 
scrapings, and the other with water. She also 
brought three or four wooden platters, varying in 
size from a large plate to a saucer. 

Removing several handfuls of the road scrapings 
and placing them in the large platter, the woman 
picked out and threw aside the large stones, 
pebbles, and bits of stick, and then moistened the 
remainder with water from the other bucket. 
This enabled her to remove smaller refuse. 

The residuum she put into the next smaller plat- 
ter, and she repeated the process until there was 
a quantity of sand and gravel ready for treatment. 
This she sprinkled freely with water, and by a 
deft circular movement of the platter, brought the 
small gravel to the outside, where it could be thrust 
over the edge. When she had repeated this opera- 
tion three or four times, she treated the material, 
which now looked more like mud than anything 
else, in a still smaller platter. 

At last, in the smallest platter of all, she had 
the bucketful of sweepings reduced to a handful 
or two of black sand. This she carefully washed 
and sifted; at last, with a dexterous twist, she 
brought the sand into a crescent, the outer edge 
of which showed a thin rim of yellow. It was 
unmistakably gold dust. The whole operation 
had taken half an hour, and it had produced about 
a shilling’s worth of gold. 
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WASHINGTON’S ONLY JOKE. 


HE only admirable quality in which Washing- 
ton was deficient was humor. One of the very 
few jests he ever made—perhaps the only one— 
has descended to posterity on the authority of his 
aide-de-camp, Colonel Humphreys. 

General Washington rather prided himself on 
his riding, so the colonel, one day when they were 
out hunting together, dared him to follow over 
one particular hedge. The challenge was ac- 
cepted, and Humphreys led the way. He took 
the leap boldly, but, to his consternation, found 
that he had mistaken the spot, and was sunk up 
to his horse’s girths ina quagmire. The general 
either knew the ground better, or had suspected 
something, for, following at an easy pace, he reined 
up at the hedge, and, looking over at his engulfed 
: de, eogemnen, “No, no, colonel, you are too deep 
‘or me!’ 
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AN INDEFINITE QUESTION. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to Everybody's Magazine tells 
of two men who were working on the highway 
in a small town in Maine. As they worked, they 
discussed various people and affairs of national 
importance. Finally one of them referred to the 
Secretary of War, and the other asked: 


“Joe, who is the present Secretary of War?” 





“Why, I don’t remember his name,” replied Joe, 
“but here comes old Uncle David Blake. We'll 
ask him.” 

As the old man drove up, the laborers called out, 
“Unele David, can you tell us who the Secretary 
of War is?” 

Uncle David yoy vagy J for some moments. 
“Well, I ought ter know, but, bless me, I can’t | 
seem ter remember.” And he drove on, thinking | 
deeply. Soon the two men saw Uncle David | 
coming back, and when he came within hailing | 
distance, he called out: | 

“Say, you fellers, what war did you mean, any- | 
way?” : 
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DANGER OF CONTAGION. 


HEN Bobby’s mother returned from her 
shopping, she found her small son in a fine 
rage, and the pretty young nursemaid in tears. 


“What is the matter now?” asked the mother. 

“Sure, ma’am, he’s roarin’ because I wouldn’t 
leave him go to play with the Burton children,” 
said Nora. “And it wasn’t that I wanted to deny 
him, but Mrs. Burton called across they was having 
charades, and I didn’t know, ma’am, whether 
Bobby had ever had them or not!” 













This New Dish ? 


Do your little folks, big folks—all—know the richness and 
delicacy of Heinz Spaghetti ? 
A different—detter—kind of Spaghetti—with a new-found flavor. 
And cooked—all ready to serve. 


a 


. Your 


Family Eating 


It required years to develop 









the delicious, pzguant taste. 


the world’s greatest foods. 


active brains. 


We use choicest spaghetti, special 
imported cheese and the rich, appetizing Heinz Tomato Sauce. 
That's the secret of the dlend. 


Heinz Spaghetti 


One of the 57 Varieties 


is not only a dish for the epicure, but one of 
Rich in protein 
—the food factor that means sturdy bodies, 
Already it is a leader in 
popularity among the 57 Varieties. 

Get a tin of Heinz Spaghetti today from your grocer 


under Heinz Guarantee of money back if you don’t 
pronounce it the best you have ever tasted. 


Others of Heinz 57 Varieties are: 
Heinz Baked Beans, Tomato Ketchup, India Relish, 
Tomato Soup, Chili Sauce, Peanut Butter, Mince Meat, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


50,000 Visitors Inspect Heinz Model Pure Food Kitchens Every Year 








SPAGHETT! 


litalienne 











HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 






Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





SAVE 


*: Se MONEY 


Reduce _ light bills 73% by investing $1.00 in our 
teed rh 


quaran' eostat attachment. Cannot burn out. Use ai 
size lamp. Brass and Gun Metal finishes. Sent post-pai 


LAKEVIEW SUPPLY COMPANY, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


a. 








P SIES The newest and finest Euro- 


pean productions. Choicest combinations. You'll be 
elighted with them. Send 10c for pkt. Catalog FREE. 
Guthrie-Lorenz Co., 618 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


Sway ineach town torideandexhibitsampleRanger 
bicycles. Write for our latest 


idie827 


$10 0$ 





4 Models 


TANmates and model $3 to $8 


Greats EAGTORY rr G BALE 
We on 


al without a 
cent he and allow 
40 DAY'S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES. coaster-brake rear wheels. 
y/ iamps, sundries, parts and repairs at half usual 

4 prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our cata- 
logues and offer. Write xow. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-50, CHICACO 





Free 3212271 Deaf 

ree Book for the e 

Write today for valuable so-pege Mears Ear Phone Book on 
f you are going deaf or are 


suffering from any ear trouble this book is invaluable to 
you. Don’t delay—send for this free book toda: 


New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 


—the final chon of the inventor of the ear phone. t 
erent adjustments instantly set by the touch 
of your finger to every possible variation of sound: Conven- 
ient and easily concealed. No more prominent than eyeglasses. 
The wearer is never embarrassed or annoyed. It makes every 
kind and “‘shade” of sound as distinct to the deaf as shades 


how to ward off deafness. 


Tones! Eight di 


of color are distinct to perfect eyes. 





The Mears 8-Tone Ear Phone is 
Our New Offer now sold only direct from the 
laboratory at the lowest net price direct to you. 
particulars of our new offer. You will save money by writing now. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept. 2382, 45 W. 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 






y—now. 





Ge 35 Boge’ Teel 
‘one Mears 15 days’ 
trial in your own ny at our 
. costs you nothing to 
find out what it will do for you. 
Write for our free trial offer and 
new price offer. 
rite ‘oda for free book and 
Wi T Y names and ad- 
‘dresses of thousands of 


sk us for users 
whom you may write. Do it now. 














PRODUCTS 











































MRS. BRECK AND THE BISHOP 


BY FRANK K. RICH 





. Breck came across the smooth bit of | the time he was talking I noticed that his nose 


"& ARS. 

V\ gravel that divided her small house | 
from the larger one of her neighbor, | something and didn’t know just where to look. 

Mrs. Thorn. There was an unaccustomed lilt | I stood it just as long as I could, and then I 


in her walk, and Mrs. Thorn wondered, as | thought I’d better put as good a face on the 


she watched her, what stray bit of happiness | matter as I could. 
Since Mr. Breck died, two | much longer and I’d kept still, I guess I should | 


was responsible. 





was sniffing, as if he were trying to find 
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WHEN YOU NEED MUSTARD, 
SAY TO YOUR GROCER, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 


Wheat is the one grain 
that possesses every 
element necessary to 
sustain human life, 
so when we offer 
















If he’d gone on sniffing | 


years before, gayety and Mrs. Breck had been | have had hysterics. 


almost strangers to each other. 


‘*So, after I’d stood it to the last minute I | 


Mrs. Breck peered inside the kitchen door could, I said, ‘I’m afraid that’s my dinner | 


until her eyes, dazzled by the June sunshine, 
discerned her neighbor. 


was shelling peas. 


‘*]’ye come a-neighboring so early in the | 
Her face minute, but stood there with his chin held 
had a happy flush, and her eyes shone with a | between his thumb and forefinger, and kind of 
brightness that seemed not far removed from | half smiling down on me, and all at once I 
tears. She sank into a chair near the door, | didn’t feel ashamed of the cabbage or of any- 
| thing else about the house, because I knew as 
Mrs. Thorn welcomed her with a smile that | well as if I’d known him all his life that he 
| was a man who always understood things. 
| Perhaps a man has to be before he can be a 


morning,’’ announced Mrs. Breck. 


and fanned herself with her apron. 


was full of understanding and sympathy. 

‘‘Something nice has happened to somebody, 
I should guess,’’ she remarked, ‘‘to make her 
so glad and cheerful. Are you going to tell 
me what it is?’’ 

Mrs. Breck leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘Oh, 
indeed I am!’’ she said, with a happy little 
rush of words. ‘‘I came over just for that— 
it didn’t seem as if I could keep still any longer. 
I just had to tell somebody, and who else if 
not you?’’ 

She paused a moment, as if uncertain how 
to begin, and then went on: ‘‘I don’t suppose 


it will sound like much to be happy over, and | 


yet I don’t know when I’ve felt so glad, and 
useful, too, in a way, as I do this morning, 
and as I have ever since about this time yes- 
terday. 


‘‘Ever since Wilton died I’ve felt that there | 


was nothing I could do when quarterly meet- 


ings came, or when we had a conference of | 
ministers here. When he was alive, you know | come over his face. 


Mrs. Thorn, enveloped those I commonly haye, and to-day it seems 
to her feet in a blue-and-white checked apron, | to me that it’s outdoing itself, if such a thing 
is possible.’ 





you smell. It’s rather more searching than | 


‘“‘The bishop didn’t say anything for a 


bishop. 
‘**Hum!’ he said, at last. ‘Boiled dinner?’ 
**T said, ‘Yes, sir.’ That seemed about all I 









you a drink made 





Toilet Paper 


The most convenient, most 
economical, most sanitary 
toilet paper on the market. 
*Oe Carte 25 cts. 
If you have not adopted 
it for use in your home 
you owe it to the health of 
your family to do so. 

1 Dozen Packages 
for $1.00. 
Parcel post. Nickeled 

ger free. 
Next time say “ Handi- 
No litter. fold” and the dealer will 
No waste. know what you want. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 






Handifold 


from wheat as a 
basis, we are offer- 
ing not simply a 
drink, but a drink 
possessing real 
food value. Don't 
wait till you can't 
—e drink coffee any 
longer, till your system can’t stand up under 
it any more, and then turn to 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


Begin using Old Grist Mill now because it’s 
a er . a safer and more nourishing 
drink. Incidentally. it’s cheaper—150 to 200 
cups to the pound, 20c. 

A lady in Webster, N. Y., says, 
Grist Mill Coffee with the best results. 
coffee it’s superior to any other. It 
takes the place of real coffee in taste, 
and doesn’t leave any of the il 
effects of the real article.’’ Signea 
Mrs. J.D.T. Name given on request. 


If your grocer hasn’t 
it, send 25 cents for 





“I have used Old 
As a cereal 














could say. He looked again for a little bit, 
and then he asked, ‘Cabbage?’ I nodded. 
‘Turnip?’ I nodded again. ‘Little beets sliced 
in vinegar?’ he asked, and I nodded once 
more. 

‘*Then he stepped along to the fence and 


| lowered his voice almost to a whisper, and 


| said, ‘Mrs. Breck, I want to ask the most 


important question now—is there some corned | 


beef boiled with that cabbage?’ And the solemn 


| way he asked it made me laugh right out, 


| though 1 guess it was about half hysterics, | 


| after all. 


‘* *Ves, sir,’ I said. 
piece of corned beef in the cabbage.’ And at 
that he straightened up and let a satisfied look 
‘Mrs. Breck,’ he said, 


how much store he set by having some of them | ‘how many of this hungry horde are quartered | 


at dinner or supper—too much store, I used to | | upon you to-day ?’ 


And when he asked me 


think sometimes, when he’d bring in five or | ‘that, and I thought of how they used to come, 
six, and I’d only have planned for two, or at | I felt so badly that I had to rumple my apron 


the most, three. ’’ 


She paused a moment again. | in my hands to keep the tears back. Nobody 


‘*But I don’t care now—I wish he’d brought | need ever tell me that that man hasn’t an un- 
| derstanding heart; for at that moment, almost 


forty if it would have made him any gladder. 


‘*Well, since he died, I haven’t felt as if I) 


could really make it seem right to take in any 
of the ministers when they came—so many 


mouths to feed, and the children to keep in | 
|any other smile I ever saw. 


school, and all—it seemed as if I had more than 
I really knew how to manage. And yet there 
never has been a conference when I haven’t 
wanted to take in some of them, and do for 
them as I did when Wilton was here. 

‘‘And that isn’t the worst part of what it’s 
been. I’ve never felt as if I had food that was 
really fit to offer them now—having to plan so 
snug and make everything go as far as I could, 
you know. Growing children can eat almost 
anything, as long as it is wholesome and there’s 
enough of it; but as for making tasteful and 
expensive dishes, fit for the ministers—well, I 
didn’t feel as if I could afford it. So I have 


not said anything to the committee about | 


having any of them here to meals at all. But 
you mustn’t think that it hasn’t hurt, every 
time. 

‘*Well,’’ and here Mrs. Breck’s voice had a 
happy little catch in it, ‘‘yesterday forenoon, 
just before dinner, I was out in the front 
garden, picking some nasturtiums to put on 
the table. I was almost back to the fence, and 
bending over, when I heard a voice say, | 
‘Good morning, Mrs. Breck!’ and there was 


take me in to-day. 
| could say was, ‘Oh, I’d be so glad—I’d be so 





sooner than I understood myself what was the | 
matter with me, every bit of the joking smile 
was gone from his face, and there was another 
smile there that made me happier than almost 





‘**Tf you don’t mind having a self-inyv ited | | 
guest, just for this one time,’ he said, ‘you 
will be doing me the greatest favor if you’ll | 
Will you?’ And all I 


glad!’ I couldn’t have said another word 
to save me, I believe. 

‘*When I said that, for a minute he seemed 
almost like a big boy. He turned to Mr. 
Searles and put both hands on his shoulders, 
and gave him a little push. ‘Run along now, 
Searles,’ he said, ‘and tell Mr. Parsons, with 
my regrets—no, not with my regrets, but 
with my—er—pleasures—that I am not going 
to be with him to-day. Say that I am with 
Mrs. Breck, and that I am looking forward 
to something that I don’t have a chance to get 
very often, and that I’m going to make the 
most of it. Run along. If my judgment is 
worth anything, that boiled dinner is just 





| about ready to dish up!’ 


the minister from Lewiston, who stopped with | 
us two years ago, and two other ministers | 


with him—strangers. 

‘It seemed awfully nice to see him again, 
for he was always so pleasant and homelike 
when he had been with us before, and the 
others seemed just as nice as they could be, 
too. I enjoyed talking with them ever so 
much, and I should have enjoyed it more, only 
for one thing. I was going to have a boiled 
dinner that day, and I had it on the stove, 
cooking, at that minute, and the smell of that 
ca-bage and turnip floated out through the open 
door strong enough to wake a dead man, if 
he happened to be one who didn’t care about 
boiled dinners—and even more so if he chanced 
to be one that did care, I suppose,’’ she ob- 
Served, reflectively. 

‘Well, at any rate, there we were, and there 
Was the smell of the boiled dinner with us and 
round us, and we were all trying to appear as 
if the scent of the flowers was the only thing 
@ nose could take notice of—at least, I was 
trying to appear that way, whatever the others | 
Were doing. And right then, if you’ll believe 
me, down the street toward us came the bishop, 
big as life, and pleasant— well, you know 
better than I can tell you what a beautiful 
man the bishop is: 

“When he got along to us he stopped, and 
Mr. Searles introduced him, and so, naturally 
enough, he fell into the conversation; but all 


| 


| still serve the church at times, even though 








** And do you know, ’’ Mrs. Breck concluded, | 
| happily, ‘‘of all the ministers I’ve ever had | 
| at my house, not one ever seemed nicer or ate | 
| with more seeming enjoyment than the bishop | 
did yesterday. I was so happy watching him, | 
and happy in thinking that perhaps I might | 


I’d been convinced that I couldn’t, that I could | 
hardly contain myself. And it’s lasted ever | 
since. I’m just as happy to-day as I was yes- | 
terday—so much so that I just had to come 
over and tell you about it. And now I must | 
run home again.’’ And her happy face van- 
ished through the door. 


® © 


| 
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THE JOYS OF A SWIM. 


WIMMING in Ceylon is extremely haz- 
ardous on account of the large number of 
crocodiles that infest the waters. A 

German officer stationed there was delighted, 
therefore, to find a native who guided him to 
a spot along the shore quite free from the 
brutes. But, says the Berliner Iilustrirte | 
Zeitung, the joy of the officer was not long- | 
lived. 

Refreshed by the plunge, he was drying 
himself on the sunny beach. 

‘““That was a delightful swim,’’ said the! 
officer to the native, who sat waiting beneath | 
a tree. ‘‘How does it happen that there are | 
no crocodiles here?’’ 

‘Oh, ’’ replied the native, quietly, ‘‘they are 
afraid of the sharks.’’ 


‘There’s a good big | 


Searond Coyesal Blue Co., Selling Agents, full-sized package 
8 Broad Street, Boston. 4 (1 bb.) by pa parcel post. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 
Boston, Mass. 


Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


Cleanses so thoroughly it reaches all parts of 
the tooth enamel. Especially valuable to those 
whose teeth are set close together, or who fear 
decay near the gums. Leaves the mouth clean, 
sweet and refreshed. Indorsed by dentists. 25 
cents. Powder form in large glass bottles—or 
in paste form in tubes. 

















New Companion 4» we 


Sewing Machine F®£« 


E OFFER eight high-grade styles. pre- 
Wie all freight charges to points east of 

Colorado, warrant each machine for ten 
years, and sell at a very low price. How all 
this is accomplished can best be told in our 
new illustrated booklet, which is free to any 
reader of The Companion. To get this infor- 
mation simply send a postal, saying, ‘I ama 
Youth's Companion reader 
Tell me more about the 
New Companion 
Sewing Machine." 










Tens of thousands 
of homes all over the coun- 
try use and recommend 
these machines. Ifa New 
Companion has not been 
sent into your town, ask for 
our Special Introductory 
Price. Weemploy noagents. 





Write to Sewing Machine Dept., 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

















BENSDOR 


ROYAL DUTC 


PS Made in Holland 


H and Sold Here 


It’s good for you to use because its purity 


and extra strength 
requires only 
as much per cup 


Always in a Yellow Wrapper 
Sample on request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., importers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Materials for Making this 
Popular Auto Cap 


OFFERED AT REDUCED PRICE 





Until our limited supply is 


The Auto Cap may be worn for driving, 
sleighing, skating, and all kinds of outdoor 
exercise in cold weather. Our Offer com- 
prises complete materials for making this 
very popular head covering. These are: 
5 skeins Golden Fleece Eider-Down Wool, 
1 Crochet Hook, and plainly written direc- 
tions. Yarn furnished in white, red, gray, 
or navy blue. Or, if preferred, 
supply the following color combinations: 
white and red, white and gray, white and 
navy blue. In ordering be sure to state 
color or colors desired. 


we will 


gone we will sell these outfits 


for ONLY 50c. EACH, delivered free anywhere in the 
New England States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


3000-305 
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OOK where you will for a couch and bed combination, and when 
you reach the Climax you will say with many others that it is 


well named. ‘There is no other with so many advantages. 


Look 


over the 15 arguments below and compare with any other. 


1_It is Strong. Made of-steel tubing with steel wire 
fabric and a double row of coiled steel springs. 


2_It is Sanitary. No wood to collect dampness, in- 
sects or germs. 


3—It is Simple. There is no part to get out of order. 
It will last a lifetime. 


4_It is Safe, because when open it locks into place, 
and the foot lever only can close it. 

5_It is Easily Opened. A press of the foot is all 
that is necessary. 

6_It is Easily Shut. A press on the upraised lever 
is all that is required to shut. 

7—It is Comfortable. Perfectly level. Most couches 
have one side a few inches lower than the other, and 
the mattress is supposed to make up the difference, 


which it does not. A head rail extends entirely across 
both ends. 


8_It is Attractive, because as a couch it is not as high 
as other combination beds. 


9_It is Convenient. Can be readily used in case of 
extra company or other need. 


10_It is Compact. ‘Could not be smaller as a couch 
(27x72 inches) and yet afford such a large surface 
as a bed (51x72 inches). 

11_It is Inexpensive, because it lasts as long as 
three ‘‘made to sell’’ couches. 


12 It is a Good Investment, because it is satis- 
factory. 


13__It is Made by a Reliable Company. Look up 


our rating or ask your dealer about the maker. 
14_It is Fully Guaranteed. Take no other. 


15_It is the Best. We make hundreds of other 
styles, but this contains all the best features. 


Write for 
Descriptive Circular. 


See this couch demonstrated at your dealer’s. If he has not the Climax 
write to us and we will advise you where you can get one. 





S 


Easily 


| Wop | 


1 " U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 





